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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 
RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION. 


BROWN AND POLSON 


Were the first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in maintaining 
its reputation, which is liable to be discredited 
by the unwarrantable appropriation of the 
name to articles of a different character, pre- 
} pared, as in one prominent instance, from Rice. 


1 ‘The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
‘between articles bearing a false name, and 





AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


I. Whieh is prepared solely from Maize, or Indian 


&POLso, | 
Ss 























Be careful 


to ask for 


“LEA & PERRINS” 


a 
Seeeeseeaassabaavesase 


:“G00D SAUCE,” 


*,* See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, 
and by all dealers in Sauces. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS: 


LEA &X PERRINS, 


WORCESTER. 





















































Part XIV., New Series.— Fesrvary, 1870. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, 
pimple, or eruption, and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.— 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and ~~ 














COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


hs KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


TATISTICS SHOW THAT 50,000 PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary 
Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest and the Respiratory Organs. Pre- 
’ vention is at a}l times better than cure, be, therefore, prepar uring tie wet and winter season, 
KEATING'S ion i Ii ti b be, thereft ed duri i d winte 
with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting as well 
COUGH as of curing a Cough or Cold; they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 
LOZENGES. RECENT TESTIMONIAL. August 23, 1868. 
ye SIR,— Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in testifying to their beneficial effects 
in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchial affections: so good a medicine ought to be known to 
be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best résults. f 


. B.C., 
To Mr. THomas KgaTrxe@ Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.,and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
&c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, &c. 





Side Dishes, 
£8 10s., £9, £12. £16 per set 
of Four. 
Cruet Frames, 
22s., 368., 45s.. 60s., 80s. 
Breakfast Cruets, 
15s., 208., 258., 35s., 40s. gm 2 \ ' 
Cake Baskets, be NS ie fe> 4 
21s., $0s., 35s., 45s., 55s., 60s. xe i. Sa A = = 
Butter Dishes, | Mustard Pots. 
12s., 158., 258, 30s. ; 7 Py : ) Y Toddy Kettles. 
Dessert Knives and . LPS 7h Egg Steamers. 
ks, XS ‘os ow tat. > \_& Bottle Holders. 
Per doz. £2 10s., £3., £4 10s., 
£5 5s. 
Fish Enives, 
12 Knives iu Case, 5%. to £5. 
Fish Carvers, 


Per pair in Case, !4s., 20s., 4 == 
25s. to 60s. IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ELECTRO-SILVER TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s.,£6 10s., £7 10s., £14, £16,£18. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. |) 


LONDON MANUFACTORY : | SHEFFIELD MANUFACTORY : ; 
STREET, OXFORD STREET ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS. 4 








71& 72 CORNHILL Mim & 77 &78 OXFORDST 





























See ADVERTISEMENTS. 





‘DENMAN’s Greek Wines, 20, Piccadilly. 


‘Pamphlet Priced-List,” “ Pure Wine and How 
Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s. 4d. 


to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six 








gra-cious Queen, Long live 





PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL NOTATION. 





save our 
This Notation is meeting with a great amount of favour. : ¢ ( 
and Hymn Tune Books, Band of Hope Songs, Glees, Anthems, &c., with specimens, sent gratis and post- 
free by the Publisher, W. HaMILTON, 33 Bath St., Glasgow. London Agent—F, PitmaN, 20 Paternoster Row. 








our no - ble Queen, God save the Queen, 
Lists of works printed in it, Lesson Books, Psalm 











OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN and 
ALBERTS, 24, Piccadilly—is so 
effective and instananeous that crey hair 
is coloured permanently a natural brown 
or black the t it is touched by the 
dye, sovtng % perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application, In cases at 
58. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 
2s.6d, By post 40 stamps. 


A UatCoMus FLUID, for GOLDEN HAIR, 
harmless as pure water, has the " 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
—- gues flaxen —+_~ to ee of any 
ur. patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 108. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. / 




















ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE: 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 


AGREBABLE AND EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 


THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 












JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throuchout the World. 

















_ & New and Superior Fluid for Cleaning Articles of Dress or Drapery 
‘ from Stains of Grease, Oil, Paint, &c. 

SAPINE is certified Free of all Petroleum, has no unpleasant smell. 

SAPINE does not injure the material, nor affect the most delicate colour. 

SAPLNE is sold in bottles by the principal Chemists, at 6d., 1s, and 2s. 6d. 





a 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS. 


Granular swellings in the throat, neuralgia, tic doloreux, 
rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and other jon affecting the 
— aud muscles, are permanently eradicated by this 

ealing antifebrile and soothing preparation, it is also a 
pee remedy for skin diseases, and every kind of super- 

cial inflamation ; such complaints soon lose their angry and 
painful character under this invaluable Ointment. 


Blious and Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Sick 

Headache, Loss of Appetite, Lrowsiness, Giddiness, 
Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are 
quickly removed pA ee well-known remedy, FRAMPTON’S 
PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recommendation of a 
mild operation with the most successful effect; and where 
an Bold by wi seqmesee yoening can be better adapted. 

icine Vendors at 1s. 134. . 94, 

or obtained through any Chemist. mee reg it 




















GLASS SHADES, 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. 
Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 





USE SYMI 


NGTON'’S 


PATENT PEA FLODR, 


For making Soup in one 





“/BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


minute without boiling. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. ov 


LADY'S TROUSSEAU 
£50. 


OUTFITS TO INDIA, OUTFITS TO JAPAN, 


OUTFITS TO CHINA, OUTFITS TO AUSTRALIA, 
For £20, £40, £60, & £100. 











Just PUBLISHED. 
owe OUTFITS: An account of what is really necessary for the 
Outfit of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children for the long Sea and 
Overland Routes, with much valuable information on many topics useful 
for the Voyage, and a few words on the new Brindisi Route. Post free, 
Six Stamps. 


“ Ladies going abroad will find the little work under notice of considerable value.” —TZhe Queen. 
“ The idea of writing this little book was a very good one.”—+Court Circular. 


BABY LINEN. 











A BOYS’ 
LAYETTE KNICKERBOCKER 
FOR ‘ane Tes RN 
Gj Th ae af 7a eet eataee Ae SUITS, 
J be 2 ‘ \ na 
£20. tL ws (WAYS BND ‘ 25s. 


> ae 


(Z MS ey i - 
ii 4 SeLo oem bead 

Ale iba. \! 
Zabcd BAZAN ib» 
Berceaunette, £2 10s., fully fitted, £3 10s. 


“ The Trousseau and Layettes inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in quality, 
style, and workmanship.” —uglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 





BOQK OF SIXTY ILLUSTRATIONS OF LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, BABY LINEN, gc. 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 
Gnderclothing Department, 
37, PIOCADILLY, Opposite ST. JAMES'S CHUR 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co.’s 


PATENT 


SEWING MACHINES, 


ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK. 





HAIR RESTORED, 


PRESERVED, & BEAUTIFIED 4 
the use of this celebrated oil—as 
proved ‘beyond question by its un- 
paralleled success during the last 
sixty years. It prevents the Hair 
falling off or turning grey—strengtk- 
ens weak Hair, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, and makes it beautifully 
soft, pliable and glossy. Its operation 
= in cases of baldness is reed 

active; andin thegrowthof Whiskers, 
mai Eyebrows, and Mustachios, it is 

unfailing in its stimulative operation. 
* For Children it is especially re- 
commended, as forming the basis of 
a beautiful head S hair. A small 
’ 7) 7H accom es each —ae of 

OW LAND’S ACASSA R OIL, 

wherein important hints and advice 
will be found on the Culture of the 
Hair of Infancy, and on its preserva- 
tion and beauty through the several 
stages of human life. 

Prices: 3s. 6d., and 7s.; Ler 
Bottles (equal to four small) 10s. 6d 
and double that size, 21s. 
, A IN.—The annexed CUT is 

a SMALL COPY of the wrapper as it 
appears round each bottle of 


RESTORATION 


Tite 


WTH 


AUTIFYWIN 


Noiseless Domestic Machines, 
Lock Stitch, £3 15s. 
Two Thread, on Stand, £2 10s. 


;o 
wy 

aN 
x 


f 


x FOR BE 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES, 
1, & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 








ae Fenn e eeca eae RED INK, 
REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET,| the under part is their Signature in RE 
LONDON. Sold at 20, HATTON GARDEN, London, and by Chemists 


and Perfumers. 


CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE. 


: easily p about three times the strenzth of the best Cocoas ordinarity sold; free from the 
excess anes fatty matter, + eoomumpended by medical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 
“We have carefully d the tt under our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by Messrs, Capncry Brorners.”—La 
“Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, “and restorative of 
drinks. * Brineh Medical Journal. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHUORODYN BB, 














and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderfnl and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
Cc h=4 L oO R oO D Vv is the best remedy known — Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Cc Ho L oO R oO D Vv N E effectually checks and ky bee Ld a: fatal dis:ases—Diph- 
Cc Eo L oO R oO D Vv N E acts like a charm in a RA the only specific in Cholera 
Cc He L oO R oO D Vv N E effectually cuts shorts all ,- ER Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, 
Cc o L oO R oOo D Vv N E is the only palliative in “Nourai-ia.” Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, 


CAUTION. —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PaGe Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLiis BRownkE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, ‘which, he regretted to say, 
had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, Cot1is 
Brownz’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

CAUTION,—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREKT, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S 


SOLUBLE 


COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of} 
EE ee a eee Neen | f 1s. and 2s. per packet. 








CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA .. =f Od., 18. 6d., & $8. per packet. 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND 
F: MOSS COCOA.......0 eee! oe a 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
P MAIZENA COCOA, for Family Use ......scssessss0-..18 per Ib. 


Trade Mark. DUNN’S ESSENCE of COFFEE ...... a 1s. and 2s. per bottle. Trade Mark. 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE.—PENTONVILLE ROAD, LONDON. 
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HE SENSATIONAL DRAWING ROOM PIANOFORTE 
PIECE, the “ Music Bex.” By i. LIEBICH. 3s.,free by 
post for 19 stamps.—London: Published only by Robert Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington Street, and of all music sellers. 
EW SONGS by ANNE FRICKER. 
Sweet Sweet Rose. Heart of Hearts. 
Angel of Peace. Distaut Bells. 
Oh! that [had the wings I Built a Bridge of Fancies. 
of a Dove. Fading away. 
London: Published only by Robert Cocks and Co. 


ISS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) NEW SONGS. 
Oh, when wilt thon come | Far Away. 
to me (Sacred). 








When Sparrows Build. 
The Snow lies White. Home they brought her 
The Bridge. Warrior Dead 

London : Robert Cocks and Co. 


TEW SONGS and BALLADS. By W. T. WRIGHTON. 
In the Downhill of Life. Thy Voice is Near. 





The Lily. Morn on the Meadow. 
The Music of her Voice. The Wishing Cap. 
Remember Me Shylie Bawn (Comic). 
Fair Spring is Coming. Her Bright Smile. 





3s. each. A!l the above songs free by post, 19 stamps each. 
_London: . Published only by Robert Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lington Street. Order everywhere. 


LIEBE. 


Liebig’s Nourishment in Soluble Form for 


Infants and Weak Children. 


THE ONLY RRAL SUBSTITUTE for MOTHERS’ MILK. 

The small dose of this Extract dissolves instantly in the 
tepid milk. No cooking required. Sold by all Chemists, 
ls. 9d. per bottle.—Sole Agents, A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 
7, Fen Court, E.C. 








BRAHEE SUGAR POWDERS. 


he New, Extraordinary, and Tonic Remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, SUIATICA, LUM- 
BAGO; also for TOOTHACHE, EARACHE, COUGHS, and 
all Affections from COLD.—See Lancet of 30th Dec., 1865, 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 144. and 2s, 9d. per packet of 
Powders, with directions. 
Wholesale Agents :—London—Epwakrps; Barciay &Co.; 


SanGeER; NEWBERY; J. THOMPSON. 


BaRKER, Edinburgh. 


Scotiand —Sase@ & 
Clogher, 27th October, 1869. 


I was very ill with Rheumatism these last two years. 
got some of your Brahee Sugar Powders. and before I had 


taken four packets I was cured. 


EvizaBeTas KYLE. 





TAYLOR’S SPECIFIC LINIMENT. 


T* 


s justly celebrated preparation is a SPECIFIC 
for RHRUMATISM, TOOTHACHE, LUMBAGO, 


TIC DOLOREUX, SPRAINS, &c.—all of which are in- 
stantaneously cured after its application. 

The proprietor holds the testimony of its efficacy from 
many Ministers and Missionaries of Scotland and abroad, 
which Testimonials may be had from all respectable 
Druggists in ihe kingdom. 

The Specific is sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 

Wholesale Agents.—London—Epwakrps; BarcLay&Co.; 


SANGER; 


NEWBERY; J. THOMPSON. 


BaRKbR, Edinburgh. 


Mr. TAYLOR. 


Scotlaud—San@ & 


Kirkcaldy, 4th Dec., 1868. 


Dear Sir,—I have suffered for many years from Rheuma- 
tism. I tried your specific; and after two days’ trial, on your 


lirections, it cured 


me.—Y 


ours ever, JOHN STEEL. 


P.S.—Use this in your advertisements if you like. 





KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
THIS celebrated Uld IRISH WHISKY gained the Dusurw Prize Mepat. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome, 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 


England; or Wholesale at 


8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinanan’s LL Wauaky.” 





CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W., 
Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Drawing- 


ms, and bers; toa unique collection of Silk 


CABINET FURNITURE OF SS 
BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION 


FIRST: 


abrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 


M4KE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET W. 


OB COTTAGE. 











USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRAMER’S 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


ORIGINATED with CRAMER & CO.; has been adopted by other 
Firms, but is only THOROUGHLY CARRIED OUT by themselves. 





il a i 





CRAMER & Oo. wish it to be understood that they do not confine the Selection of 
Pianofortes to those of their own Manufacture, but send out Instruments by Broapwoop, 
Cont.arp, Erarp, Krrxman, and Puryet. The very great convenience of the System, and 
the manner in which it has been worked, have resulted in a very large and a very extensive 
demand from all parts of the United Kingdom, as well as from many of the Colonies. 





THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for a Cottage Pianoforte by Broapwoop, CoLLarD, or Erarp, is £5 6s. 
THE QUARTERLY PAYMENT for one of Cramenr’s 28-Guinea Pianettee, is £2 12s. 6d. 
FOR a 42-Guinea Drawing-Room Model Cottage, £3 18s. 9d. 
FOR a 60-Guinea elegant Cottage or Oblique, £5 5s. 
FOR one of the New Grand Pianofortes, in Rosewood, £9 9s.; in Walnut, £10 10s. 
Only the very Best Instruments dealt in. 





CRAMER’S HIRING SYSTEM 
AS APPLIED TO THE BEST HARMONIUMS, BY DEBAIN AND CRAMER 


Oak Harmonium, 1 Stop, 4 Octaves, on hire at 35s. per Quarter. Four Quarters to complete the Payment. 
Oak Harmonium, 1 Stop, 5 Octaves, on hire at 35s. per Quarter. Six Quarters to complete the Paymant. 
Oak Harmonium, 3 Stops, on hire at 40s. per Quarter. Seven Quarters to complete the Payment. 

Oak Harmonium, 5 Stops, on hire at 40s. per Quarter. Eight Quarters to complete the Payment. 

Oak Harmonium, 8 Stops, on hire at 40s. per Quarter. Ten Quarters to complete the Payment. 

Oak Harmonium, 10 Stops, on hire at 40s. per Quarter, Twelve Quarters to complete the Payment. 

Oak Harmonium, 13 Stops, Knee Action, on hire at 60s, per Quarter. Twelve Quarters to complete the Payment. 
Oak Harmonium, 19 Stops, Knee Action. on hire at 903, per Quarter. Twelve Quarters to complete the Payment. 


Rosewood or Walnut Cases 5s. per Quarter extra. 


The Instrument becomes the Hirer’s Property at the Expiration of the above Payments. 





207 and 209, Reczyt Srreer. 
WOBDOM . © ee ees 143, Moorgate STREET. 
BRIGHTON ...... .. . 64, West Srreer. 
DURLIN ....... . .. 4,5, and 15, Westmortanp Street. 
BELFAST... .. .. . . Dongeatt Prace, 





“I HAVE NO APPETITE.” 


THEN USE 


“WATERS’ QUININE WINE,” 


The finest tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s, per dozen. 
WATBRS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2, MABTIN’S LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 
LEWIS AND CO., Agents, WORCESTER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 





SEVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA, are speedily 


curea by 


SPENCER'S 


CAREFULLY 





PREPARED FROM 
THE RECIPE OF THE 
LATE C. SPENCER, ESQ., 
SURGEON, &c., 
SALFORD, 


MANCHESTER : 


the use of 


DESERVEDLY 
EA CELEBRATED AS 
SUCCESSFUL 
PRACTITIONER 
IN ALL 
PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 


PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR can be obtained of all respectable Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 
in Bottles, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 





MRS. HARRIS HERBERT'S 
AMERICAN 


HAIR DRESSING 


Is the favourite preparation used by the American Ladies 
for strengthening, vivifying, promoting a luxuriant growth, 
and adding brilliancy, fragrance, and lustre to the hair. It 
cures baldness, thickens thin hair, ané prevents it from 
falling off, and never fails in restoring grey hair to its natura! 


colour and beauty, and is an essential toilet requisite for all | 


who wish to have and preserve that choicest gift of nature 
—a good head of hair. Sold in bottles by all Chemists, at 
3s, 6d. and 7s. each, and wholesale by Messrs. J. SANGER & 
SONS, 150, Oxford Street, London. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO LADIES. 


Mrs. HERBeRT has just issued an English edition of her 
Treatise on the Human Hair and its Physiology, comprising 
its varities, treatment, beanty, and improvement; together 
with a few hints on the PRESERVA'ION OF THE COM- 
PLEXION, intended for the guidance of those who wish to 
preserve, beautify, and enhance their personal appearance ; 
t can be obtained Gratis of most respectable Chemists 
ihroughout the United Kingdom. 





WHY USE 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 


1. Because they are the best, safest, and most certain 
FaMILy Mgpicine. 

2. Because they relieve and cure all DigoRDERS OF THE 
Livgr, BrLiovs Complaints, &c. 

3. Because in InpDIGEsTION, LowneEss oF SPiRiTs, FLa- 
TULENCE, and all complaints of the Stomach, they are a 
rapid remedy. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- | 


cines, at 1s. 1dd., 2s. 9¢., and 4s. 6d. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


“ Resembling Mother’s Milk as closely as possibly.”— 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 


“The Infant Prince thrives upon it asa Prince should.”— 
Soe. Sci. Rev. 


“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.” —Dr. Hassa.t. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tins 1s., 2s.,68., and 10s. 
PREPARRD BY 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


PROCURABLE OF ALL CHEMISTS AND ITALIAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN, 
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‘CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and quills are too often invoked to 
give relief in Conghs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing ‘hat debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” says 
“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invariably 
| itsubdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases 
|} of Pulmonary Consumption; and I can, with the greatest 

confidence, recommend it as a most valuab'e adjunct to 
| an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
| strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with tLe 
| most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Nights Sweats of Consumption, Qu 
jand all affections of the throat and chest. Sold by all 
| Chemists, in bottles at 1s. 9d. 4s. 64. and lls. each, and 
| Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


THE ATHENAUM 


IS NOW PRINTED THROUGHOUT IN LARGER 
TYPE, AND HAS ASSUMED A LARGER FORM. 
Among the Contents of the first number of the year area 
| SPECIAL ARTICLE pg BLL i TERATURE OF THE 
| LOPLE; 





| Papers on the Publications of Spain, Portugal, and Denmark 
during the Past Year; Articies on Conington’s torace, 

| Modern Tactics of the Three Arms, Messias Judworum, 
The Icelandic Tongue, &¢. &c.; in addition to the ordinary 

| Musical, Dramatic. Literary, Scientilic and Artistic Reviews 

|} aud News of the Week. 

The ATHENZUM may be obtained of any Bookseller or 

| News-agent, price Threepence. 

Single copies sent by post on receipt of four postage-stamps, 

Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street. 

| Strand, W.C. 





A Clear Complexion is produced by 
| @OWLAND'S LOTION. 
| ¥ ADIES riding and promenading, or exposed 


to the weather at this season, will, immediately on 

the application of this celebrated preparation (established 

105 years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities, 
It produces and 


Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion, 


| Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the 
Medical Profession. Sold by all Drugegists and Perfumers. 
| Pints, 49. 6d.; half-pints, 2s. 94. CAUTION—Observe the 
name of the Proprietor, “EB. C. Bourne 11, Serle Street 
Lincoln's lun Fields” on the Government Stamp. 
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Testimonial fron EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 1s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. Cotman’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public.” 
Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 


“I find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured ; 
digestible and wholesome article of diet.” 


Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“ T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible. 


Retailed by Family Grocers and Druggists. 


ORN- “FLOUR 


is prepared from RICH, the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
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RIMMEL’S 


WOMEN.,’’ 
3s. 6d. by post for 46 stamps 
THE GIRL OF THE! 4 
PERIOD. 
1s., by post for 14 stamps. 
THE FPLORAL 
VALENTINE. 
18., by post for 14 stamps. 
A SWEETHEART 
for ONE SHILLING. 
by sample post 14 stamps, 
THE SOUVENIR 
VALENTINE. 
1s., 28. & 48., by post 1d. extra! >, 
THE SHAKESPER. 
IAN VALENTINE. 
1s., by post for 14 stamps. 


“A DREAM OF FAIR ee tg LUD a cies £35235 (wv Sek 


RIMMEL’S MEDIZ- > 


VAL VALENTINE. 
1s., by post for 14 stamps. 
LOVE’S OFFERING. 
3s. 6d. and 5s. 
THE MARINE 
VALENTINE. 
$s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S CARD 
VALENTINE. 
6d., by post for 7 stamps. 


A 
CUPID’S MAGNET.| 4 detailed List on application. Premiums to Retail Purchasers. VALENTINE. 


1s., by sample post 14stamps. 


THE SACHET : : 
VALENTINE. Perfumer by Appointment to H,R.H. the ere of Wales VALENTINES. 
6d. aud 1s., by post 2d. extra.|96, Strand ; 128, Regent St-; 24, Cornhill, London. 














NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES, 


THE WATTEAU. 
\n exquisite painting on 
noire antique, from One to 
Five Guineas. 
THE MUSICAL 
VALENTINE. 
From One to Five Guineas. 
APFECTION’S 
BOUQUET. 
28, 6d., 38. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. 
ANIMATED 
FLOWERS. 
1s., by post for 14 stamps. 
RIMMEL’S COMIC 
VALENTINE, 
: r Sentiment versus Reality 
K 6d., hy post for 7 stamps. 
gv |FLORA’S KEEPSAKE. 
ls. & 18. 6d. by post 2d. extra 
ST. VALENTINE'S 
GLOVES. 
Single 64., double 1s., by 
post 2d. extra. 
THE LANGUACE OF 
FLOWERS 
VALENTINE. 
Prettily Painted by hand on 
the finest moire antique. 
2s. 6d., 3s 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. 
THE MINIATURE 
VALENTINE. 
5s. and 7s. 6d. 


THE TROPICAL 





EUGENE RIMMEL, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
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VERONICA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
| In Five Books. 
| ciate meee 
BOOK III. 

CHAPTER XV. WHAT SAYS THE LAW? 
Mr. Frost’s cross-examination elicited 


a 





more truth from Veronica than she had 
intended to tell, or than she was aware she 
had told. She had meant, indeed, to narrate 
the main facts of her case as they were; 
but at the same time to present them in such 
a manner as to gain her hearer’s sympathies 
wholly for herself. She could not have 
spoken to the raggedest lazzarone without 
trying to make an effect: only in different 
cases she adopted different means for the 
attainment of the same end. 

Mr. Frost read her like a book. For 
Mr. Frost’s clear judgment was not dazzled 
by the glamour of her beauty. He was 
infatuatedly in love with another woman. 
He thought Georgina far handsomer and 
more stately than this girl. And how 
superbly indifferent she was to his feel- 
ings! He knew that her heart was as hard | 
as the nether millstone. But he had taken | 
the first downward step in his life to win 
her. 

When a man like Mr. Frost has done so 
much to gain any object, he does not easily 
cease to prize it. That would be to acknow- 
ledge his whole life a failure; and Mr. 
Frost hated failure, and, more deeply still, 
4 he hated the acknowledgment of failure. 

The natural bias of his mind being to- 
wards hard judgments, and his professional 
experience having taught him to expect 
evil, he had at first been more than half in- 
clined to suspect Veronica of having known 
all along that Sir John was a married man, 
and of having been an accomplice in the 
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he 


at last 
satisfied himself that she had been duped. 
“ But still Ido not quite understand why 
he should have run that risk,” said Mr. 
Frost, thoughtfully. 
“ He ran no risk. 
him that he could not live a month. 


But 


commission of bigamy. 


His doctors had told 
And 


” 





I—I 

“ You importuned him, I suppose ?” 

“T did not importune Sir John. I never 
importuned him. And as to our marriage 
—he was bound by the most solemn obliga- 
tions to make me his wife.” 

“‘ Obligations which he never could have 
looked upon as binding, in the least: since 
he knew, although you did not, that his 
real wife was living. No, no; the ‘solemn 
obligations’ had nothing to do with it.” 

“ But I had threatened to leave him, 
unless he did me right and justice.” 

“ No doubt he would not have liked that. 
His pride (to speak of no other feeling) 
would have sufficed to make that painful 
to him. But, excuse me, that threat would 
scarcely have had any influence so long as 
he thought it a vain one !” 

“Tt was not a vain threat; and he knew 
it was not. I could have left him, and I 
would have done so. I should have ap- 
pealed to my cousin, Prince Cesare, for as- 
sistance and protection.” 

“ Aye, aye, that, indeed! Jealousy, and 
resentment, and bitterness, and envy of the 
folks who were going to live after he was 
dead! Yes: and then he secured peace f} 
and quietness for himself at the last, and 
prevented your leaving him.” 

** And he thought he was snaring me!” | 
said Veronica, her breath coming quickly, 
and her splendid brows creasing themselves 5 
near together. “ He thought I was his dupe } 
and his victim. He meant me to awaken to 
unspeakable shame and misery after he was 
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dead. And he thought he was preparing 
an overwhelming disappoimtment for Cesare 
too! Oh, it was devilish !” 

Mr. Frost declined to enter into the ques- 
tion of Sir John’s devilry. 

“Tt is one of the strangest stories alto- 
gether that ever came under my notice,” 
said he. “ And we lawyers, of course, 
come in the way of strange stories; or they 
come in ours.” 

Veronica had had much to learn as well 
as to narrate. It will be remembered that 
she had received no communication from 
her old home since her flight. And almost 
the bitterest drop in her cup was the dis- 
covery of the identity of Sir John’s for- 
saken wife, with Mand’s aunt, Lady Tallis. 

It was so intolerably galling to her to 
think that her story must now be known 
and canvassed by all the people she knew ! 
Had Sir John left a lawful wife in Spain, 


or Algiers, or Australia, there might (or so | 
Veronica fancied) have been some hope | 


that the world she cared to shine in, would 
never have been made acquainted with the 
real circumstances. By skilful management 
they might have been kept back. But 
now there was no hope of that. Lady 
Tallis had belonged to a well-known family. 
People like Miss Betsy Boyce, whose after- 
dinner gossip at Lowater now came back 
vividly to Veronica’s mind, would recal 
all the old story and industriously piece it 
on to the new one. It would be the town 
talk! The thought was distracting. For 
in ‘proportion as Veronica could never be 
entirely happy without an audience to wit- 
ness her happiness, so was the idea that 
she must have spectators of her humiliation 
and misfortune, intolerable to her. 

Evil that could be hidden, did not seem 
so evil, to Veronica. 

She had clung during so many months 
to the hope of some day returning to 
England as Lady Gale; throughout the 
gradual progress of Sir John’s illness, she 
had suffered such fluctuations of hope and 
fear, that she felt as though some compen- 
sation were due to her. 

Had she not been injured? Had she 
not suffered? As to others—what had 
others done for her? The good people 
had drawn off from her. (And were they 
so much better than she was, pray P—ex- 
cept Maud? Maud was good! She un- 
derstood now, how it was that Maud had 
seemed to desert her, and had never an- 
swered her letter. But then Maud was 
different from any one else. Her aunt must 
have prevented her from writing.) And as 





for the bad people, they had been despe- 
rately bad to her. 

These thoughts passed through her brain 
as she sat with her hands clasped before 
her, leaning back in the easy chair wherein 
Cesare’s care had placed her. And she 
looked full of a noble melancholy, with her 
dark eyes fixed abstractedly on vacancy, 
and her rich lips apart. 

If Mr. Frost had seen her portrait faith- 
fully reproducing that look and attitude, 
he would have formed all kinds of exalted 
ideas about the original. But Mr. Frost 
had fathomed her nature, as he flattered 
himself. She could cast no sorcery over 
him! And yet 





and yet,it is certain that 
he would not have behaved to her quite in 
the same manner if she had been fat, or 
freckled, or had lost her front teeth. 
“Veronica!” said Cesare, timidly enter- 
ing the room, “you promised to send for 
It is so long ago. I have been so 
Let me stay with you. You see, 
Ought 


me. 
anxious. 
Mr. Frost, how exhausted she is. 
she not to take some rest ?” 

“ T had been resting since two o’clock, 
until Mr. Frost ecame,’’ she answered, lan- 
guidly. “ It is not bodily rest I want!” 

“You understand, my friend,” pur- 
sued Barletti, addressing Mr. Frost, “ that 
IT am Miladi Gale’s nearest male relative in 
Italy; and that I am, therefore, the proper 
person to give her every assistance and pro- 
tection in the position in which she is so 
unexpectedly placed.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly, prince. Ahem! Your 
cousin naturally looks on you as standing 
in the place of a brother to her.” 

The most subtle of mocking smiles 
lurked about the lines of Mr. Frost’s 
mouth as he spoke. 

Cesare, with a grave bow, accepted the 
position assigned to him by the English- 
man’s phrase: wholly unconscious of its 
irony. But Veronica answered at once 
with disdainful frankness : 

“ Not so, Mr. Frost. Ido not look on 
Prince Cesare de’ Barletti as a brother. 
My cousin he is truly, and as such I have 
a claim on his protection. But it will be 
as well for you to understand at once, that 
he is, moreover, my promised husband; 
and that our interests are identical. It 
will, doubtless, not surprise you that I do 
not think it necessary to condescend to any 
hypocrisy of grief at my widowhood. The 
prince and I do not hesitate to repose full 
confidence in you as our legal adviser.” 

Cesare took her hand and kissed it 








gratefully, but he was a little startled, and 
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shocked 
so outspoken? Of course Mr. 
stood their real position. 
of it ? 
indecorous. 


one might almost say, 


Frost unde1 
But, why spea 


to the extent of saying nothing ? 


little secret surprise. She had more spiri 


all! 
And Veronica was perfectly sensible o 
the impression she had made. 
“T suppose,” 


London at once ?” 
™. possible,” said Mr. Frost. 


getting your rights?” 
from the lawyer to Veronica. 
“ Prince, 


marriage will, in my judgment, 
entirely on the hour at which Lady Tallis 
Gale expired. If she died before the 
ceremony at Naples took place, the marriage 
is good. If she survived that ceremony— 
even by five minutes ” 

Mr. Frost finished his sentence by an 
expressive shrug. There was a dead 
silence. 

At length Cesare said, “But the will, 
the property ; that will be my cousin’s? It 
must be !” 

Mr. Frost slowly shook his head. “I 
have not seen the documents, but neither 
have you, nor has your cousin. And I do 
not disguise from you that, taking all the 
circumstances of the case into considera- 
tion, I think it likely that Sir John made that 
will prior to the ceremony on board the 
Furibond, intending really to bequeath his 
property to his real—to his first—wife.”’ 

“It would be monstrous! Infamous! 
Unheard of!” exclaimed Barletti, in much 
excitement. 

“He was capable of it,” said Veronica. 
Then she turned sharply on Barletti. 

“Did I not tell you? Did Inot warn you 
last night? I told you that I was sure all 
was not clear—that he meant to fool and 
delude me !” 

Cesare looked blandly from one to the 
other. “Then,” said he at length, “ my 
nothing P Absolutely 





cousin will have 
nothing ?”’ 


Ww hy be 


At such a moment it seemed almost 
Of course she could not be 
supposed to mourn for Sir John Gale, but 
why not make-believe a little, if even only 


Mr. Frost looked at Veronica with a 
good deal of undisguised admiration, and no | 


and cleverness than he had supposed! He | 
had not quite fathomed her character after | 


she said, after a little pause, 
“‘that the best thing will be for me to go to 


“Tt will be well to do so as soon as 


“ Our good friend has no doubt of your 
said Barletti, glancing 


we must speak to the point. 
The fact is, that the legality of your cousin’s 
depend 
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“Gently, prince,” replied Mr. Frost. 
-|“ You go too fast. The whole matter 
k | turns upon the legality of your cousin’s 

| marriage. If that marriage were good, 


any will made previous to it is null and 
void—mere waste paper. Marriage vitiates 
| any former testamentary dispositions.” 
| Veronica drew a long breath, and raised 
her eyes to the lawyer’s face. 

* Ah!’ she exclaimed, in a low voice; 
“then, if she—that woman—his ——— wife, 
died before the hour of my marria “uty 

“In that case your marriage was le gal; 
Sir John must be held to have died intes- 

f| tate; and you, as his widow (there being 
no child to inherit), will take your, legal 
share of the personal property. - No incon- 
siderable fortune, I apprehend.” 

“ But,” persisted Cesare, who could not 
relinquish the idea that Sir John had 
meant to make some kind of restitution, 
and to whom the idea of a dying man 
doing deliberate evil was horrible: “ but I 
think he did mean to leave Veronica the 
money r" 

“You think! Bah! You are mad!” 
cried Veronica, in a tone of exquisite irrita- 
tion, throwing herself into a chair. She 
had been pacing up and down. Her face 
was worn and haggard, her were 
swollen, her hands fevered. 

“The only way to decide the question,” 
said Mr. Frost, “would be to see the will. 
Who has the custody of it ?”’ 

“ Paul—the valet I spoke of—has the 
keys of his master’s desk in his own posses- 
sion. The will was locked up in a drawer 
of the desk in our presence,” replied Bar- 
letti. 

“Ay! You consider this Paul to be trust- 
worthy ?” asked Mr. Frost. 

“JT will teil you what I think would be 
the best thing,” said Cesare. “If Mr. 
Frost would undertake to see us remove 
the document from the place where it was 
put last night, and examine it, and then 
seal it up, and keep in his own pos- 
session, until we go to England; that 
would be quite satisfactory.” 

Mr. Frost had no objection to do so, and 
at Barletti’s request rang 
mon Paul. 

“Cesare,” whispered Veronica, as the 
lawyer turned to the other side of the 
room to reach the bell, “I need not—it 
will not be necessary for me—I—I cannot 
go in there!” 

“My Treasure, I think it would be best 
if you could stand at the door for a moment 
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Barletti did not know but that the omis- | 
sion of some trifling precaution might | 
imperil the possession of the property. 
He had a vague idea that the law was a 
ticklish and complicated machine, some- 
thing like a conjurer’s paraphernalia, in 
the handling of which great nicety and 
cunning were required, lest by the touching 
of a wrong spring, or the non-touching of a 
right one, the instrument should go wrong, 
and produce quite unexpected results. 
He really had faith in the justice of 
Veronica’s cause, and deemed that it would 
be a crying shame to deprive her of the 
money that he persisted in believing had 
been bequeathed to her. 

But none the more for that faith would 
he have neglected any wile that the wiliest 
lawyer could have suggested to him. 

Blunt-fingered Honesty will never pull 
the yards of ribbon out of the conjurer’s 
box. That is not blunt-fingered Honesty’s 
business. 

The servant who answered the bell, was 
told to send Paul to the bondoir imme- 
diately. 

** Wait for me an instant,” said Veronica 
to Frost and Barletti. ‘ I—I will come.” 

She took a lamp from the table, and 
went into her dressing-room, shutting the 
door behind her. 





CHAPTER XVI. THE WILL. 


On the toilet-table in the dressing-room, 
stood a large dressing-case. It was open, 
so as to display ostentatiously its rich gold 
fittings and violet velvet lining. 

Veronica selected one of the crystal 
bottles it contained, and turned its contents 
into a drinking goblet ; but only a drop or 
two dripped out. The liquid it had con- 
tained was eau-de-cologne. She poured a 
little water into the goblet, and drank it 
off; but there was scarcely enough eau-de- 
cologne to flavour the water. 

Impatiently she searched about, opening 
another case that stood near, and then 
shaking a wicker-covered flask that lay 
uncorked on a side table. It was quite 
empty. 

After a minute’s hesitation, she took up 
the lamp again, and hastened very noise- 
lessly through her bedroom, into a cor- 
ridor, and so to the dining-room. The large 
room was empty. The cloth was still 
spread. The plates, dishes, and glasses, 
were just as they had been left after dinner 
on the preceding evening, when Veronica 
and Cesare had dined téte-a-téte, before the 
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like regularity of the household service 
had been terribly interrupted since then. 

The air was close, and there was a faint 

sickening smell of fruit, and of the lees of 
stale wine in the room. 
Veronica peered about, holding her lamp 
up so as to throw its light here and there 
in the great shadowy space, and moving 
with a kind of steaithy hurry. On the 
sideboard stood a row of bottles and de- 
canters. She examined them one by one. 
They were mostly uncorked, and some were 
nearly empty. On the ground beside the 
sideboard, was a large plated ice-pail, and 
in it was a small bottle of champagne. 
She set down her lamp, knelt on the floor 
and took out the bottle all dripping from 
the melted ice. It was corked, and she 
had no means of opening it. For a mo- 
ment she listened intently, turning her 
head towards the main door of the saloon. 
There was no sound to be heard. Then all 
at once she rose, seized a tumbler from the 
table and broke off the neck of the bottle 
by striking it sharply across the rim of the 
ice-pail. The foaming wine poured out 
over the floor, and over her hands, and 
some of it half-filled the tumbler. She 
drank it desperately, as though it had been 
some draught on which her life depended. 
Then having thrown the broken flask back 
into the ice-pail and replaced the tumbler 
on the table, she hastened back breath- 
lessly to her dressing-room. 

Her going and return had occupied but 
a few minutes. In her confused haste she 
was hardly conscious how long it was since 
she had left the boudoir. But when she 
re-entered it, Paul had only just made his ap- 
pearance in presence of the two gentlemen. 

“You have the key of Sir John Gale’s 
desk, Paul, have you not ?” said Barletti. 

* Of the desk that stands in his bed- 
chamber ? Yes, Signor Principe.” 

“*'We wish to open it to take out the 
testament which your master read to us 
last night, and which you signed.”’ 

Paul very quietly raised his left hand, 
and put the thumb and forefinger of it into 
his waistcoat pocket. Having done so he 
made no further movement, but 
looking gravely and silently at Barletta. 

“ Well,” said the latter, impatiently, 
“where is the key ?” 

‘Tt is here, illustrissimo,”’ said Paul, very 
respectfully, but still not attempting to pro- 
duce the key. 

Barletti coloured with anger. He had 
never liked Paul, having derived a preju- 
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. ° | 
steady non-compliance of the man was 


irritating. 

“T think you need a lesson, Signor 
Paolo Paoli,” said Barletti, haughtily; 
“vou do not quite understand your posi- 
tion in this household. I recommend you 


to give up the key at once, and to refrain | 


from any attempt at insolence.”’ 

‘* Insolence, Signor Principe !” exclaimed 
Paul, genuinely shocked at the accusation. 
‘** Pardon, illustrissimo, I never was insolent 
in my life. I know my duty to my supe- 
riors. But e 

“The man has some scruple, some hesi- 
tation, in giving up the key; is that it?” 
asked Mr. Frost, who had been watching 
both the interlocutors attentively. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Paul immediately, in 
English. “I have a scruple. I humbly 
demand the pardon of Prince Cesare, but 
you see, sir, I was always a faithful do- 
mestic of Sir John Gale. And Sir John 
Gale left me, as I may say, in charge of 
many things. Now, Prince Cesare de- 
mands to have my master’s will. Prince 
Cesare” (Paul made a deferential bow in 
Barletti’s direction every time he men- 
tioned his name) “was doubtless a re- 
spected friend of my master; but not a 
brother, not a cousin, not a nephew, not 
any relative at all, of my master.” 

“No; that is quite true, Paul,’’ said Mr. 
Frost, gently nodding his head. 

“Well then, sir; you see, how can I give 
up my master’s testament to one who has 
no right—you see, sir ?”’ 

“Paul’s new-born nicety of scrupulous 
honour would be diverting, if it were not 
impertinent,” said Veronica. Her eyes 
sparkled, her cheeks were flushed, her face 
had lost its dragged and weary lines. 

Paul did not look at her, but he made a 
little deprecating gesture with his head and 
shoulders, and stood there with the mild, 
melancholy obstinacy of a dumb beast. 

“Pardon me,” Mr. Frost putin. ‘ Allow 
me one moment! I must say that I respect 
our friend Paul’s scruples. But, Paul, a 
proper and fit person to have possession of 
Sir John Gale’s will is his widow; is it 
not P” 

“ His—widow, sir ?”’ 

“This lady, Lady Gale. 
behalf that we wish to see the will. 
know the contents of it, do you not ?” 

“Not altogether, sir. I was at the other 
end of the bedchamber when Sir John was 
speaking to miladi and the Signor Principe, 
and Sir John’s voice was very low; very 
low indeed, sir.”’ 


It is on her 
You 


VERONICA. 


‘* But you had previously signed the will 
as a witness, I am told.”’ 

** Yes, sir, 1 was witness; but my master 
did not inform me what was in the will.” 

* And was there no other witness but 
yourself ?” 

“ There was yet another, sir. Sir John 
| did not like that any of his own servants 
should be witness, so he told me to geta 
loyal person to sign the testament. Sir 
John wished he should be English, that 
other person. So I found a man who had 
brought horses here for a gentleman; and 
| this man was going back to England; and 

before he went, I asked him one evening 
to supper with me, and then Sir John 
| signed the testament, and I signed it, and 
the other witness signed it. The man can 
be found, sir. Sir John made him leave 
his name and address in my care, and I 
have them.” 

Every word that Paul uttered, fed Vero- 
nica’s rising indignation. 

Barletti understood very little of what 
was being said ; but he watched Veronica’s 
face, and reflected its expression uncon- 
sciously. 

“Ha! Yes, yes: very systematic,”’ mut- 
tered Mr. Frost. Then he asked aloud, 
“ How long is this ago, Paul ?” 

“ About a fortnight ago, sir. The Signor 
Principe may remember the date. It was 
three days after the morning when I saw 
him and miladi in the Villa Reale.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Frost. ‘ That’s 
decisive. A fortnight ago. There may, 
however, be a codicil added later.” 

Veronica’s mind was less impressed by 
this fact than by the other one admitted by 
Paul, that he had watched her and Barletti 
in the Villa Reale. 

** You have the audacity to confess 
she broke out in high excitement. But Mr. 
Frost stopped her. 

“Pray, madam,” he said, gravely, “do 
not let us allow anger to enter into our dis- 
cussion of this matter.” 

There was a short silence. 

At length Paul said bluntly, addressing 
Mr. Frost: “ Were you a friend of my mas- 
ter’s, sir? Did you know him well?” 

“T am an English lawyer, Paul. My 
name is Frost You may have heard my 
name mentioned here. You have, eh? 
Well, I am that same Mr.. Frost. I did 
not know Sir John Gale personally, but 
you may be sure that in allowing your 
master’s will to be inspected in my presence 
| you are running no risk of failing in your 
| duty.” 
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Paul looked somewhat re-assured, though 
he still hesitated. ‘“ May I say one word 
to you, sir?” he whispered. 

Mr. Frost stepped with him outside the 
door, which Paul closed and held in his 
hand while he spoke. 

“Sir,” said he, “she is not his wife. 
You see, I knew it all along, but it was not 
for me to interfere. How could I? I am 
but a domestic. But, the parents—the re- 
lations, I mean—of Sir John in England 
will know very well who has a right to 
the property. I say nothing against miladi, 
but the truth is, that Sir John was angry 
with her for some time before he died. 
Now why does she want the will, sir? 
If there is anything left to her in it she 
will get it safely by the law.” 

Paul emphasised his speech by a pro- 
longed and grave shaking of his head from 
side to side. 

* Paul,” said Mr. Frost, after a moment’s 
deliberation, “ miladi, as you call her, was 
married to Sir John Gale.” Then he told 
him in a few words when and where the 
ceremony had been performed. 

Paul remembered the expedition to the 
ship of war, and how ill and exhausted 
his master had been after it. He was 
much astonished by Mr. Frost’s state- 
ment, and reiterated his assertion that Sir 
John had been very angry with “ miladi” 
before he died. How was it then, that he 
had made her his wife at the eleventh 
hour ? 

It appeared clear to Mr. Frost that Paul 
had no suspicion of the existence of a 
former wife, or of any fraudulent intention 
on the part of his late master. 

* At all events I suppose you believe my 
word, do you not?” said Mr. Frost. “ The 
marriage on board the man-of-war I have 
reason to be sure did take place.” 

“Oh, no doubt, sir !” 

** And remember, Paul, although I per- 
fectly appreciate your fidelity to the inte- 
rests of your late master, that you have no 
conceivable right to retain possession of 
that key, when Lady Gale bids you give it 
up.” 

“T am sure, sir, I desire nothing but to 
do my duty. Sir John was hard in some 
things, but he has done a great deal 
for me. He took me, from being a courier, 
to be his valet; and he gave me a liberal 
salary, sir, and I have been able from my 


in Paul’s well-regulated voice as he spoke. 
He was so fond of his boys in the 
Piedmontese hills, that Sir John, from 
constant connection with them in his mind, 
had attracted some soft sentiments of Panl’s 
to his own share. And besides: under 
the little man’s grave imperturbability 
there was quite a feminine power of 
becoming attached to that which needed 
him, in proportion as it was unattractive 
to the rest of the world. He had often 
told himself that if he were to leave Sir 
John, the latter would never get any one 
to serve him so well. For Sir John was 


During Sir John’s lifetime, Paul had oc- 
casionally come nigh to finding him intoler- 
able. But now that he was dead, the man 
actually missed, and mourned for, his daily 
plague. 

“Have you succeeded in making my 
servant understand that he will have to 
obey me, Mr. Frost?” asked Veronica, 
when the two men re-opened the door of 
the boudoir. 

“ Paul quite understands,” said Mr. Frost, 
quietly. 

Barletti looked angry, but he gave his 
arm to Veronica without making any re- 
mark, and they all descended the stairs to 
the ground-floor, on which Sir John’s bed- 
room was situated. 

“Go on Paul, and open the door,” said 
Mr. Frost. Then, as the servant obeyed 
him, he fell back a step or two, and said in 
a low voice, to Barletti and Veronica: “ If 
you will take my advice, you will conciliate 
Paul. He is honest, Ithink. And it might 
come to pass that you would be glad to have 
him on your side.” 

** Conciliate him !” echoed Veronica, with 
a frown, and a cruel compression of her red 
lips, “I would turn him into the street this 
moment. He should not be another night 
beneath this roof if I could have my way.” 

“Cara mia! Per pieti! Be reasonable !” 
whispered Barletti, on whom the lawyer’s 
warning produced a strong effect. 

Paul unlocked the door of the dead man’s 
chamber, and, holding a lamp high above 
his head, stood aside just within the thres- 
hold to let the others pass. 
disorder had been removed from the room. 
It was dim and still. The one oil lamp 
that burnt there, threw deep shadows on 
the walls, and faintly illumined the objects 
that immediately surrounded its pale flame. 
The floor was covered with a thick carpet 





sparings to do well for my family. I 
could not go against my duty to Sir John, 
sae 9? 
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into which the foot sank noiselessly. Gleams 
| of gold shone out mysteriously here and 
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there; and a soft glow of ruby velvet from 
the furniture and hangings made itself seen 
in the dimness, where some salient fold 
caught the light. At one end of the room 
was a large swing glass, that reflected the 
blinking lamp and the rich dark curtains 
touched here and there with light, and the 
bed with its vague, ghastly burden covered 
with a large, white sheet. 

Veronica, when her eyes encountered this 
object in the glass, stopped, shuddering, and 
clung to Barletti’s arm. He, too, was not 
unmoved by the scene, and he pressed her 
hand silently. 

“No one watches here ?” said Mr. Frost, 


in a subdued voice, which yet seemed to 


startle the solemn silence. 

“No one, sir. But I have the key of the 
chamber. And, as for that, not one of the 
domestics would venture to come here 
now, if the room was all unguarded, and 
unreckoned gold was scattered on the 
floor.” 

In silence they proceeded to open the 
desk: Mr. Frost holding the light while 
Paul unlocked it, opened an inner drawer, 
and took out a small folded paper. 

“ You recognise this as being the paper 
which your master told you was his will, 
and made you sign? And you see that as 
far as you can tell, it has been quite undis- 
turbed since you put it there by his com- 
mand last night ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And you, prince?” asked Mr. Frost, 
handing the will to Barletti. 

The latter bent forward and examined 
it without touching it. Veronica barely 
glanced at it for a moment, and then her 
gaze returned to that white, ghastly picture 
in the mirror, which seemed to fascinate 
her. 

“T believe it to be the same paper which 
he had in his hand last night,” said Barletti, 
speaking scarcely above his breath. 

Mr. Frost unfolded the will and read it 
silently. 

It bore date the seventeenth of February, 
and was expressed in short and clear sen- 
tences. It bequeathed the whole of Sir 
John Tallis Gale’s personal property abso- 
lutely to his “ beloved wife” during her 
life-time ; and, in case of her death before 
the death of the testator, to her only sur- 
viving niece, Mand Hilda Desmond. There 


was no subsequent codicil, and no mention | 


of any one else, save a legacy of two thou- 
sand pounds to Mr. Adam Lane, Sir John’s 
agent, who was also appointed sole exe- 
cutor. 
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| “What does it say ?’’ whispered Bar- 
| letti. 

“ What it says is of less consequence than 
the date it bears. If your cousin’s mar- 
riage was a good one, this will is mere waste 
paper.” 

Then, turning to Paul, Mr. Frost added, 
“In accordance with Lady Gale’s desire, I 
shall by-and-bye, in your presence, seal up 
this document, and retain it in my possession 
until we all arrive in England. You under- 
stand that I am responsible for its safety 
until then.”’ 

Paul answered after a little grave delibe- 
ration. “Of course, sir, I desire to do my 
duty to Sir John. I hope you will not take 
it per male—that you will not be offended 
—if I say that I shall write to Mr. Lane, the 
agent of Sir John. 
my master’s family. But I shall tell Mr. 
Lane that [am ready to bear testimony if I 
am needed.” 

“That is quite right, Paul,” answered 
Mr. Frost, a little stiffly. “ You may be sure 
that everything will be done in a proper 
manner.”’ 

Then Paul proceeded to replace the empty 
drawer, and to re-lock the desk. And, as 
he did so, making no sound in the process, 
the others stood by in profound silence. It 
was a silence truly of death. Death was 
there in a tangible shape beneath the cold 
white linen that was slightly raised with 
an outline at once terribly unmistakable 
and terribly indistinct. 

Veronica had not dared to look directly 
at the bed, but she continued to stare at its 
image in the glass. Ali her old horror 
and dread of death seemed to be stealing 
over her. The factitious excitement which 
had given her courage to enter the room 
was fading fast. Her head throbbed, 
and her eyes were hot, and she felt dizzy. 
The impression of the awful scene during 
Sir John’s last moments seemed to come 
back to her with the sickening terror of a 
bad dream. 

In coming away from the desk, Paul 
accidentally gave a slight touch to the great 
glass, and it instantly swung to a different 
angle : making one who looked into it giddy 
with a sudden vague sense of insecurity. 

As the mirror swung slowly down, it 
seemed to Veronica’s eyes as though the 
white form on the bed were stirring and 





rising. 

“He moves, he moves, he is not dead, he 
is moving!” she cried. And with astifled 
| shriek that died in her throat, she burst 
from Cesare, who was scarcely less horror- 
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stricken than herself, and rushed into the 
corridor, where, after a few paces, she fell 
down heavily in a swoon. 





A CHAPTER ON THE LATIN POETS. 





Mr. Tennyson’s extraordinary poem of 
Lucretius, and the criticisms to which it 
gave occasion, have naturally induced some 
inquiry among readers in general as to the 
Latin poets in particular. Curiously enough, 
Lucretius stands not only in the first rank, 
but as the first in time, of the great writers 
who brought Roman verse to perfection. 
We wish to make a few remarks on this 
line of singers, of whom less is known by 
us than of the Greek bards, to whom, indeed, 
scholars have paid almost exclusive atten- 
tion. 

We have the confession of Cicero that 
poetry appeared very late among the Ro- 
mans in the shape of refined composition. 
The Fescennine verses, or the loose satirical 
pieces sung at harvest-homes, were of 
course of great antiquity ; as were also the 
Versus Saturnii, or the iambic ravings of 
Faunus and the prophets, in which measure 
Neevius composed an historical poem on the 
Punic War. The older Romans looked 
with contempt on Greek accomplishments ; 
counting, indeed, music, painting, singing, 
dancing, acting, and other arts, as mean 
and dishonourable professions, in which 
they were willing to educate their slaves, 
but not their children. The perfection of 
Latin verse was due to Lucretius and 
Catullus, but especially to the former, 
whose style always flows in a pure stream, 
and whose verses are frequently recom- 
mended by a beautiful harmony of numbers. 
Lucretius was educated at Athens, in the 
Epicurean philosophy. He had for patron 
one Memnius, whom he has celebrated in 
his verses, but who nevertheless fell into 
disgrace, having been accused of canvassing 
and bribery for the consulship, and was, with 
others, condemned and banished for the 
crime. Here, it is probable, lay the real 
cause of the poet’s distemper and death, 

which happened in the year of Rome 701, 
when he was about forty-four years of age. 

The great poem of Lucretius was, after 
his death, revised by Cicero, for so highly 
was it esteemed that it was deemed proper 
it should be given to the world in the best 
possible form. The Invocation to Venus at 
the beginning of the poem has always been 
admired, understanding by the goddess the 


her embrace, forgets his rage; and there- 
fore the poet pleads, in the interests of his 
country, that she will so propitiate the 
War-God as to procure for Rome the peace 
which was so needful for the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences. Among the de- 
scriptions which have received the highest 
praise are, those of Sicily, the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, the offering of the calf and the 
dam’s concern for its loss, the shelis that 
cover the sea-shore, and the plague of 
Athens. 

The purely philosophical character of 
the poem provoked opposition, which was 
increased by its plain speaking; for Lu- 
cretius professed a noble pity for human ig- 
norance and superstition, which he believed 
it was the mission of Epicurus to enlighten 
and remove. His aim was to supply man- 
kind with a motive for directing their 
affections to objects whose perfections are 
sufficient to satisfy the desire, and fill the 
soul with admiration and delight. What 
Lucretius says on this point vindicates Epi- 
curus against the imputation of his having 
encouraged sensual pleasure, the main drift 
of the argument being in recommendation 
of sobriety and temperance as the sole con- 
ditions of true happiness. 

The next poet in time and merit is 
Catullus, who was born about eighty years 
before the Christian era in the territory of 
Verona. His father was acquainted with 
Julius Cesar. He was carried at an early 
age to Rome by his patron Manlius, and 
there soon gained another patron in Cicero. 
Indeed, his wit and merit recommended 
him to the greatest men of his time, who 
are mentioned in his writings as his most 
intimate friends. His poems are lyrical 
and epigrammatic, much inferior in the har- 
mony of numbers, and also in their moral 
tone, to the verses of Lucretius. One of 
his most celebrated poems is in praise of 
Lesbia and her Sparrow. The heroine so 
styled, was a Roman lady named Clodia ; he 
had also another mistress named Ipsithilla 
of Verona. Most of his writings are lost; 
many of them were licentious and satirical, 
the severest being direcied against Julius 
Cesar. The latter, to counteract his ani- 
mosity, invited the poet to supper, and 
treated him with such affability and good 
nature, that the satirist was subdued by 
his courtesy, and resolved on silence for 
the future. He died about the age of thirty. 

The third poet on our list is Tibullus, 
who was born at Rome, and patronised by 
Messala Corvinus. He had a country seat 
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and flourished in the first century of the 
Christian era. He suffered from the civil 
wars of the time, though he never meddled 
with politics himself, and laments his losses 
in his poetry. For the rest he seems to 
have abandoned himself to the passion of 
love, and had at least two mistresses, Delia 
and Wemesis, who both united in their re- 
gards for him at his funeral. He, too, died 
young, much lamented by his mother and 
sister, who closed the eyes of the dying 
poet. These circumstances are mentioned 
by Ovid, who commends him as a fine 
writer and good critic, and intimates his 
favourable opinion of the sweetness and 
elegance of his elegies by describing Cupid 
and Venus mourning at his death. By 
some Tibullus is preferred to Ovid himself. 
His hexameters are remarkably sweet and 
flowing, and critics have ruled that “he 
has left us in his works the most perfect 
form of the true elegiac style.” 

With Tibullus is usually associated Pro- 
pertius, a poet who lost his father in youth, 
but gained the patronage of Mecenas and 
Gallus. Beyond these few particulars are 
known of him, except that he died young, 
it is supposed about the age of forty-one. 
He sought to imitate Callimachus, the great 
Greek elegiac poet. 

We speedily reach the culminating point. 
In Virgil, whom in due course we next 
mention, Latin poetry at once attains to 
excellence. Virgil, like Homer, is by his 
earliest biographers esteemed a miraculous 
person: wonders accompanied his birth, 
and he was also illegitimate. He was pro- 
bably born at Andes, near Mantua. His 
mother’s name was Maja. Prev‘orsly to 
his birth, she is said to have dreamed that 
she brought forth an olive branch, which as 
soon as set in the ground took root, sprang 
up into a full-grown tree, and abounded 
with fruit and blossom. Next day she was 
delivered of him by the way-side, and was 
surprised by the child not crying like other 
new-born babes, but appearing with a smil- 
ing countenance. A branch of poplar, 
called after his name, was set on the spot, 
according to the custom of the country, 
and grew so fast that it soon arrived at the 
size and height of the other trees that had 
been set long before, and was the occasion 
of much superstition in the neighbouring 
country. Certain it is, that the great poet’s 
birthday was kept in after times with much 
solemnity. Statius tells us that he was 
accustomed to celebrate it. Heathen mytho- 
logy, indeed, admitted of a kind of worship 
being paid to the souls of departed heroes. 





Statius probably had a sincere devotion for 
the genius of Virgil, in the hope that he 
might thereby obtain from him assistance 
in the composition of his own poems. 
Virgil was at seven years of age sent to 
Cremona, and thence to Milan; and was 
there educated in the Greek language, 
physics, mathematics, and the Epicurean 
philosophy. The last he ultimately for- 
sook for the Platonic. Having finished his 
studies, he travelled through Italy into 
Naples, and probably visited Rome. Ata 
later date he lost his patrimony through 
the divisions of lands made by Augustus to 
his soldiers; and for its restoration he de- 
pended on the interest of Varus, in whose 
name he wrote a tragedy. Varus, in re- 
turn, used his interest with Pollio, to whom 
were confided the most important employ- 
ments and honours intheempire. Virgil’s 
application at court succeeded. Pollio him- 
self was a poet, having written several 
tragedies. Virgil had now acquired a name 
by his Pastorals and Georgics. The latter 
he began to read to Augustus at Atella, a 
town in Campania, but from the weakness 
of his lungs failed near the end, when Me- 
cenas condescendingly supplied his place. 
Virgil was in his forty-second year, when 
he began the Aineid. Into this work it was 
his design to weave all that was then known 
of Roman history, and that of the several 
nations of Italy. On this account he has 
been called the Roman historian as well as 
poet. He rehearsed his sixth book to 
Augustus and Octavia, and so touched the 
sympathies of the latter that she swooned 
at the recital. On her recovery, the em- 
press rewarded the poet with ten thousand 
sesterces for every line of the passage that 
had so affected her—somewhat less than 
thirty lines. The sum amounted to about 
two thousand one hundred pounds of our 
money. The Aineid was finished about 
four years afterwards, but still needed cor- 
rection. Many lines, indeed, were left in- 
complete. Virgil then set out for his 
travels in Greece, and was seized at 
Megara with a languishing distemper, of 
which he died at Brundusium. He was 
buried at Naples. His poem was published 
as he had left it, not even a hemistich being 
filled up. He died very rich, leaving, by 
his will, nearly seventy-five thousand 
pounds among his relatives and patrons, 
besides a considerable legacy to Augustus. 
The merit of Virgil’s poetry lies in its 
exquisite finish and perfection. KEvery- 
where we recognise not only genius but 
taste. Thusit has conciliated the patron- 
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age of the great, and secured immortality 
to his poems, which are all dignified either 
in regard to their themes or their treat- 
ment. 

The value of style having been shown by 
Virgil, his immediate successors were not 
slow to profit by his example. Horace 
aimed at the same perfection for odes and 
elegies as Virgil had attained for his epic 
and pastorals. Horace was not of noble 
birth; his grandfather was simply a freed- 
man and tax-gatherer of Venusium. At 
ten years of age Horace was sent to Rome, 
and carefully and morally educated. On 
his start into the world, he went with 
Brutus to Macedonia, and was made a 
tribune; but nature never intended Horace 
for a soldier. At the battle of Philippi, it 
is reported, he left the field and fled, having 
first thrown away his shield—an action re- 
garded by the ancients as dishonourable. 

Horace was now reduced to want, and 
resorted to poetry as the means of im- 
proving his position. His merits were 
recognised by Mecenas, to whom he was 
recommended by Virgil. But Horace pre- 
ferred a country to a court life. However, 
he was one of those who, with Virgil and 
others, accompanied Mecenas as deputies 
for Augustus to make a treaty of peace 
with Antony. He has described his journey 
in the fifth satire of his first book. This 
transaction introduced him to Pollio, who 
wrote a history of the civil wars. 

Horace has left many descriptions of his 
rustic retreat at Tibur, both in his epistles 
and his odes. His wishes were moderate, 
and his mode of life simple. A good 
library, food to serve a year—these com- 
bined the whole of his desires, and seemed 
to him all mankind should pray for. His 
custom was to visit Rome in the spring, to 
spend the summer in the country, and to 
pass the winter at Tarentum. In his re- 
tirement he abstained, it seems, from 
literary work, and gave himself up to 
enjoyment. In his latter days he devoted 
himself entirely to rural pleasures. At all 
times he avoided the fatigue of a long 
work, though his gratitude to Augustus 
led him occasionally to celebrate the im- 
perial triumphs over Pompey and Antony, 
or the victorious exploits of Tiberius and 
Drusus. Besides, Augustus expressly de- 
sired to be frequently mentioned in the 
works of so elegant a poet. 

In his youth, Horace was a professed 
Epicurean; but “the years that bring the 
philosophic mind” induced him to turn 
Stoic. His conversion he has described in 
one of his odes, in which he mentions that 





on a certain day it lightened and thundered 
in a pure sky, an occurrence which he re- 
garded as miraculous, and accepted as an 
argument for an overruling Providence. 

As to his personal appearance, Horace 
was short of stature and corpulent, being 
compared by Augustus to a little thick 
volume which he had sent him, accompanied 
by a letter. At forty he was grey-haired, 
and subject to sore eyes, which induced 
him to abstain from too much exercise, 
though he loved company and a cheerful 
glass. But he wished his guests to use 
their own discretion, and be entirely free in 
their use of the latter. His disposition was 
amorous, but he mastered his passions, and 
lived tranquilly in his old age. He and 
Mecenas died in the same year and month ; 
Horace being then in his fifty-seventh 
year. He is regarded as a master in the 
lyric school of poetic art, and in his Odes 
has risen to the sublime as well as the 
beautiful, aiming always at dignity of 
thought and majesty of expression. Thus, 
he illustrates the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius by that of the Titans when warring 
with Jupiter. His style has many felicities 
which are peculiar, and by which he 
contrives to elevate the humblest themes. 
Delicacy, brevity, and simplicity are its 
general characteristics. Of satire, Horace 
may almost be considered the founder, as 
the kind was not known tothe Greeks, and, 
as we have said, the form was altogether of 
Roman origin. It was somewhat improved 
by Lucilius, brought to perfection by 
Horace, and maintained at a high level by 
Persius and Juvenal. These writers are, 
however, distinguishable from one another 
—Horace for his wit, Juvenal for his elo- 
quence, and Persius for his spleen. 

A far greater name is that next in suc- 
cession, namely, Ovid. This eminent Latin 
bard was born at Sulmo, a town in the 
country of the Peligni, about nine miles 
from Rome. The event happened in the 
year of Rome 710, about forty-three years 
before the birth of Christ, at the time of 
celebrating the Quinquatria, games insti- 
tuted in honour of Minerva, and taking 
place near the 19th of our March. The year 
itself is celebrated in history as that wherein 
the consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, were slain 
in the battle of Mutina against Antony. 
Ovid was born to a fortune and a good 
education. The Romans had begun to 
cultivate the learning with which their 
conquest of Greece had made them ac- 
quainted. But first of all his parents were 
careful to make him master of his mother 
tongue; and the youthful bent of his incli- 
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nation lay to poetry, though afterwards he 
studied law and practised at the bar, having 
for that purpose cultivated eloquence under 
Arellins Fuscus and Porcius Latro. Ac- 
cordingly we find him to be one of the 
Triumviri, who were magistrates that tried 
criminal causes ; but he soon quitted the 
courts of law for those of song. He was 
married three times, having repudiated two 
of his wives soon after marriage. But for 
his last wife, Perilla, he had a strong affec- 
tion, having discovered in her a sympa- 
thetic taste for poetry. His affection was 
returned, for on his banishment she re- 
mained faithful to him, notwithstanding 
certain ungenerous solicitations with which 
she was tempted. 

It is thought that Ovid would have been 
a better poet if he had been less affluent. 
Naturally indolent, he preferred company to 
composition, and he was much sought by 
the most polite families in Rome, where he 
for the most part dwelt. Light pieces, 
like elegies, first occupied his attention, in 
which he tells us he was not guided either 
by Apollo or the Muses, but by Love alone. 
Of his mistresses, of whom he had many, 
he celebrates one under the name of 
Corinna. Besides elegies, Ovid wrote his 
epistles and his Fasti, and other little 
poems which have perished. A tragedy of 
his on Medea is much commended by Quin- 
tilian. But his fame rests on his Meta- 
morphoses—a work of remarkable beauty 
which has rendered him immortal. This 
poem was undertaken with deliberation, 
and prosecuted with diligence, and it was 
the poet’s purpose to make it one of the 
most correct ever produced by Rome: but 
he was prevented by his banishment from 
giving it his last touches. 

Ovid was fifty years old when he was 
banished to Tomi, a town in Pontus, on the 
Black Sea, near one of the mouths of the 
Danube. His alleged offence was the laxity 
of his poetic vein, especially as shown in 
his poem called The Art of Love; but 
the true cause was his discovery of an 
intrigue, either on the part of Augustus or 
of Mecenas. The inhabitants of Tomi, 
though rude, were conscious of the poet’s 
merit, and conferred many honours upon 
him. In return, Ovid wrote some poems in 
their language. After seven years’ exile he 
died, and was buried by them in a stately 
monument before the gates of the city. 

Graceful cf person, though slender and 
of middle stature, his disposition was 
courteous and gentle, indisposed to satire, 
though once inflicting it on a treacherous 
friend. His complexion was pale, but his 





frame strong and nervous. As a poet he 
has been censured for luxuriancy of 
thought and expression; but it is allowed 
that no poet, ancient or modern, has in- 
vested beautiful ideas with more beautiful 
diction. Nevertheless, it is clear that he 
was too negligent of style, particularly in 
his Metamorphoses, albeit they abound 
with beauties, and in the early books are 
even sublime. Some of his descriptions 
are equal to those of Virgil, and his similes 
are frequently excellent. He had a fine art 
in managing the transitions between his 
stories, so that they slipped almost in- 
sensibly from one into the other. Hence 
they have been compared to the texture of 
Arachne’s web, wherein the colours were 
so nicely blended that the most subtle 
vision could scarcely discover where one 
begins or the other ends. Many of his 
sentiments are beautiful in their delicacy 
and simplicity. His fancy, too, was equal 
to his wit; and his conceptions were 
generally just. 

The next poet is Phedrus, of whom the 
ancients have told us little. He was born 
in Thrace, a few years before Julius Cxsar 
became emperor, and, as he boasted, on the 
Pierian mountain. In fact, his parentage 
is uncertain, but we find him in the service 
of Augustus, from whom he received his 
freedom. Under Tiberius, he was unjustly 
persecuted by Sejanus. He was a com- 
poser of fables, some of which have 
reference to his own misfortunes. -He was 
patronised by one Particulo, a man of good 
taste and fine understanding, and also by 
Eutycus, to whom he has inscribed his 
third book, and who was employed in the 
greatest affairs, and possessed of much 
power. The fables of Phedrus are of 
extraordinary excellence; their style is 
laconic, but seasoned with Attic salt: the 
latter rather to be designated a just, clear, 
and elegant turn of expression, than wit 
as generally understood — “such,” says a 
learned critic, “as we may imagine in the 
conversation of persons of good sense, and 
perfectly well bred.” The purity of his 
language is remarkable. 





REPROACI. 


Frencr the sea is, and fickle if fair. 
So they say of it. So let it be 
But did ever the landsman’s languor check 
The seaman’s pride in his dancing deck ? 
Or did ever the helmsman, whose home is there, 
In place of his own true hand and eye, ; 
Trust the ploughman’s skill, when the sea ran high, 
And submit to a landsman’s usurpature P 
No! For the seaman loveth the sea, 
And knoweth its nature. 
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Peril there is on the mountain peak, 
When headlong tumble the turbulent rills. 
But did ever the lowland shepherd’s fear 
Daunt the heart of the mountaineer ? 
Or did ever the hill-born hunter seek, 
When the snowdrift, sweeping the mountain wide, 
Flew fast and fierce, for a lowland guide 
To track the path of a mountain creature ? 
No! For the huntsman loveth the hills, 
And knoweth their nature. 


Then to whom shall the sailor for counsel go, 

Thro’ the violent waters his bark to steer? 
Or what, thro’ the ice and the falling snow, 

May guide the foot of the mountaineer ? 
Hath the huntsman heed of the pastoral trills 

Which the shepherd pipes to his flocks on the lea ? 
Or the seaman faith in the fear that fills 

The landsman’s babbling prate? Not he! 
For the heights and the depths have their ways and 

wills, 

Which they must learn who their lords would be ; 
And the highlander studies and trusts the hills, 

As the mariner studies and trusts the sea. 


But, O my love, I am thine in vain, 
If thou trustest me not! And, oh! why hast thou ta’en 
Counsel not of my nature nor thine 
How a woman should deal with this heart of mine ? 
The seaman the sea doth trust, 
And the huntsman the hills. 
Thou that hast known me, dost 
Trust those that I scorn to know 
For the knowledge of me ; 
Who have been thine own 
In vain, if by thee 
I be sfill unknown. 


But thou, 





COUNTRY BALL IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 





Waite the New England summers are 
far warmer than those of Old England, 
the winters are far colder. It is no un- 
usual thing for the snow, in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, to remain hard, 
glistening, and crisp, upon the ground 
for months together. The bleak winds 
cut across you like a sharp invisible knife ; 
as you emerge from the storm door, which 
is built up before nearly every house, 
your hands instinctively seize your ears 
and nose: then, as they themselves are bit 
by the keen air, as suddenly plunge into 
the deepest recesses of your pockets. Un- 
less you have a care, as you walk up the 
street, your ears and nose will acquire that 
monitory numbness which precedes freez- 
ing, they will turn a white-blue ; and, may- 
hap, some kind-hearted passer-by will rush 
up and clap his hand upon the infected 
organ, with the apology that it is fast be- 
coming frozen. 

Yet, with all its discomforts, the bleak 
New England winter is not without its 
compensations. A kind Providence has, 
after all, distributed climatic goods and ills 
with even hand. 


(much to our shame, as we look back on it 
all) committed certain student pranks 
(whether victimising a freshman, or break- 
ing tutors’ windows is not material), and 
were, in midwinter, punished by “ rustica- 
tion.” By “rustication” is meant, the 
sending a student away to some remote 
village, for a certain period, where he is 
put under the charge of a rustic parson, 
and forced to keep up with his class by 
studying in solitude. 

Arrived at Cranberry Centre, half frozen 
from the long coach ride, we descended at 
the neat, snow-shrouded cottage of the 
Reverend Elkanah Pike, Independent min- 
ister. He had received minute instruc- 
tions from the “ prex”’ of our college as to 
our discipline and government, and was 
waiting to receive us with a countenance 
which strove hard to be stern. But there 
was a merry twinkle in the good parson’s 
eye which spoilt it all. His “Ah, boys, boys, 
been in mischief, hey ?” far from frighten- 
ing, reassured us. 

The parson, besides being a parson, was, 
as many New England parsons are, a 
farmer. He penned in his own cows on 
Saturday night, and preached on Sunday 
morning. He was the nabob farmer of the 
neighbourhood ; a well-beloved squire, who 
took the lead in all the amusements as well 
as the charities and the well-being of God’s 
Church. He had two buxom daughters, 
who were perpetual treasurers of the fairs, 
head-singers of the choir, committee on 
quilt-meetings and apple-bees. We had 
scarcely been at Cranberry a week when 
Ellen Maria, the eldest (whom in rustic 
absence of restraint, we already called by 
her Christian names), informed us that 
next Thursday night there was to be, at 
Hodges’s Tavern, a good old-fashioned New 
England country ball. It was further 
intimated to us that all the girls for miles 
about had heard that two college boys were 
sojourning with “ Squire” Pike; and were 
Jrantic (the word is Ellen Maria’s) to see 
them and have a dance with them at the 
ensuing festivity. 

For a week it had snowed and snowed 
and snowed, with a steady, unremitting, 
heavy descent of great countless flakes. It 
had cleared up the day before ; the roads 
were, indeed, choked with snow, but it had 
melted a little, then frozen hard, so the 
whole country round was smooth, glisten- 
ing ice, while the tree-boughs fairly dazzled 
one with prismatic scintillations. The 
glorious winter moon was full and round, 
and the moonlit winter scene was nothing 





Two of us college undergraduates had 


less than gorgeous; the aurora, too, fitfully 
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flashed in the north, as, muffled up and 
loaded down with rugs, we emerged from 


the reverend squire’s, and made our way | to unravel themselves from the buffalorobes, 


across the snow-bound lawn to the sleighs. 
Great barge-like sleighs were they, whose 
backs rolled round at a comfortable curve, 
and they were soon, by our efforts, well 
padded with buffalo-skins and huge woollen 
rugs. The squire himself, his wife, his 
youngest daughter and I, occupied one, the 
other would only hold my chum Tom, and 
Ellen Maria, between whom there was a 
“‘ kinder sorter likin’,” as the good folk re- 
marked, and who arranged matters with 
exceeding cunning to this end. The sturdy 
farm-horses had been harnessed for the 
occasion; and the long festoons of bells 
which hung across them began to chatter 
and jingle all merrily as the parson’s 
cheery “Hud up, old Phil! Go ‘long, 
Nancy !” resounded in the still, sharp air. 
It was some three miles to Hodges’s, and 
as we came to the cross-roads and turn- 
pikes, the procession of sleighs constantly 
became longer and merrier, parties from 
all the neighbouring farms joining us and 
hailing us with hearty “‘ How-d’ye-dos !” 
and “ Goin’-to-the-ball, I ’spose!” Then, 
when the party had become numerous, and 
friends whirled along “nip and tuck” 
with friends, a song would swell out in the 
clear dry air, with its strong rustic bass 
and high tenor, and full maiden soprano: 
a music untaught by rule, yet just adapted 
to the scene and time. 

At last we whirled up to Hodges’s, 
and there was of a sudden a great bustle 
and confusion of getting out from the 
midst of the skins and rugs, and there 
were screams, and titterings, and coquet- 
| tings on the part of the maiden merry- 

makers, as Josh and Obadiah helped them 
a and gave them a hearty lift from the 

sleighs to the ground. 
| Hodges’s was one of those cheerful, cozy, 
wood-built taverns which are to be met 
with, everywhere, in rural New England. 
Along its front, ran a wide, roofed verandah, 
in which were rows of wooden benches, now 
deserted indeed, for the bleak season drove 
the village gossips within doors ; but in sum- 
mer a famous place for huddling together 
and discussing politics and crops. At one 
side were long sheds for the horses and wag- 
gons, and a barn beyond for winter use. On 
this night the modest tavern was dazzlingly 
lighted up, albeit only with home-made 
candles ; we had seen the glimmering lights 
from the brow of the hill half a mile off, and 
they had given us new inspiration. Hodges 
himself, portly, rubicund, loud-voiced, re- 


ceived us at the door, and welcomed us in 
burly tones. He himself helped the girls 


| and the boys to put up their horses and 
| sleighs in the barn. 

‘i ‘Up-stairs , girls, ’n take off your things, 
said he. “ Take any room you like; they 
are all Jit up; ‘n thar’s a fire in every one 
on ’m.” The girls were not slow to take 
the hint, and went noisily up, chatting and 
laughing and rubbing their hands. 

“* Now, boys,” said lusty mine host, when 
the male portion of the party had put up 
their horses and came blowing and frosty- 
breathed within doors, “‘ Now, boys, I’m 
all ready for you. Come into the bar-room, 
every one on ye. Darned if the hull ken- 
try aint here, though. Hullo, Bill Judkins, 
’s that you? When did yeou come to 
town? College folks, be they? Well, 
gents, hope you won’t stick up yeour noses 
at old Hodges’s toddy.” 

There was no danger of that; for when 
we got into the bar-room, with its neat 
white-sanded floor, its fly-stained litho- 
graphs of presidential portraits and prize- 
fighting scenes; and its narrow bar, adorned 
at the back by unique many-coloured bottles 
and glasses, there, upon the counter, stood as 
hot and savoury a bow! of “flip” as frost- 
bitten Yankee ever tasted. We gathered 
about, a cold and frosty group, and Hodges 
ladled out to each a great steaming glass of 
the liquor, meanwhile carrying on little 
jerky conversations with this or that ac- 
quaintance among his guests. The flip 
which one gets in winter at a Yankee tavern, 
is the very best of blood circulators, and one 
is infected by it with a genial steaming 
warmth symbolised by the bowl of liquor 
itself. It speedily set us laughing and chat- 
ting, and it was while we were in this com- 
fortable humour that Hodges came around 
amongst us, saying: 

“Neow, boys, shell eout. Two dollars 
a-piece all round; pays for ball ’n liquor ’n 
everything. Ladies pay nothin’. Supper 
at ten o’clock, and a darned good ’un, sure 
as yeou live! Marm Hodges down stairs 
gettin’ it A, neow. Forgot your money, 
did you, Steve? Wall, never mind, you're 





good, you are. Guess I aint ’fraid 0’ Steve 
Brooks. Two dollars, young man from 
collidge—heow d’ you like our kentry, sir ? 
Ring-tailed roarin’ winter, aint it P” 

The ball-room was a long, rather low 
apartment on the first-floor, which, to tell the 
truth, usually did service as the tavern din- 
ing-room. It had been fitted up for the 





resent occasion with all the elaboration 
which the landlord’s resources would allow. 
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There were festoons of paper-flowers every- 
where ; over the windows and doors; around 
the homely pictures which adorned the walls; 
and hanging from the rude central chande- 
lier, where some twenty candles, moulded 
by Dame Hodges herself, were burning. At 
the upper end of the hall was a slightly 
raised platform, improvised for the occasion; 
thereon stood a quaint old harmonium, and 
several chairs for the amateur musicians. 
The sides of the room were supplied with 
wooden benches, where the non-dancers, 
“~wall-flowers,” and elders could sit and 
enjoy the sight of the quadrilles, waltzes, 
country jigs, and reels. The girls were a 
long time, we thought, fixing their curls and 
arranging their bows and neck-ribbons; they 
appeared at last, however: a bright bevy of 
them, arrayed in gorgeous colours, and in ex- 
cellent spirits for fan. The elders, male and 
female, ranged themselves on the benches, 
and prepared to enjoy the scene. The 
three knotty-handed and thick-whiskered 
youths who were to supply the music, made 
their way with an awkward gait to the 
platform, and began an eager and dis- 
cordant tuning of two fiddles and a bass- 
viol, trying mightily to look unconcerned 
and unconscious. At first there was a 
slight difficulty in breaking the ice and 
starting the dances. The girls huddled 
together in one group, the lads in another, 
both too bashful to begin; but after the 
requisite amount of tittering, and sly 
glancing, and hurried whispering, my class- 
mate Tom made a dart for the group of 
petticoats, and captured Ellen Maria: at the 
same time calling on the boys to follow up 
the assault he had so heroically made.° This 
brought matters to a crisis at once, and 
where before there was an embarrassing 
silence and stiffness, there was now laugh- 
ing and talking, and the couples up and 
down the hall quickly placed themselves 
in squares for the first quadrille. We col- 
lege men, with our reverend and pastoral 
host’s two daughters, took up a position at 
the head of the hall, dancing vis-a-vis. 
It was charming to observe how simple 
and modest were the manners of these 
good country people. The girls had no 
affected society airs, but if coquettish, were 
honestly so, and if bashful, had a true bash- 
fulness which was far from unbecoming; 
and the boys, mostly awkward souls 
enough in speech and movement, were yet 
gifted with sturdy vigour, open faces, and 
hearty spirits, which made the refinements 
of fashionable youths seem paltry and 
effeminate. These farmers’ boys certainly 





looked with little pleasure upon the less 
ungainly manners of us collegians; and 
just possibly we did put on some airs; still, 
we were a little disposed to envy on our 
side, for the ruddy health of a farmer’s boy 
is worth at least as much as the ability to 
read the Antigone without stuttering. We 
were also quite at a disadvantage here on 
the dancing floor. How tame and weak 
did our fashionable best-approved quadrille 
step seem, amid the lusty thumps and leaps 
and flourishes of our rustic rivals! They 
danced as if the art were made for the 
double object of pleasure and exercise. They 
put their whole souls into it; they grew 
earnest and red in the face over it; their 
hair danced on the top of their heads; 
their boots danced with a creak on their 
feet; their elbows danced up and down in 
mid air; they danced all over. And we, 
simpering youths of society, walked through 
the figures at a fashionable pace, as if we 
had hardly strength enough to hold out our 
arms in “ ladies’ chain!”” To be sure, our 
country friends were awkward and ungainly 
enough in their gyrations, and afforded us 
vast amusement; they floundered so! But 
they were thoroughly enjoying themselves, 
which I certainly was not, and which 
Tom would not have been, had he not been 
under the spell of Ellen Maria’s bright 
eyes. The quadrille was really a sight to 
see, and to be long remembered. Once 
started, the little hall shook and shook with 
the sturdy thump of feet. The musicians 


| caught inspiration from the sight, and 


squeaked away with an ever-increasing 
zeal; the old folks stood up in their eager- 
ness to see the fun. Josh, as he advanced 
in “forward two,” jumped out into the 
middle of the floor, and, arms akimbo, broke 
into a rattling spasmodic jig; Amanda, 
who was his vis-a-vis, kept up the spirit of 
the thing by curtseying and bobbing about 
and nodding her ruddy face; then back 
they whirled to their places, and the 
next couple repeated the performance. In 
some parts of the dance, the boys would 
seize the girls round the waist, and fairly 
hurl them across the room, making them 
spin round and round, quite off their feet, 
and giving them a final hearty squeeze as 
they set them on the floor again. There 
was no squeamish, simpering modesty 
among these damsels, you may be sure; 
they did not give you their hands as if they 
were about to touch a red-hot poker, but 
grasped yours tightly and heartily and 
honestly ; neither did they shrink in pre- 
tended bashfulness when their partners 
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grasped them round the waist, but yielded 
with a natural grace which betrayed far 
less guile than the pseudo - sensitiveness 
of your dreadfully proper city belle. Free 
and easy and innocent was the familiarity 
between these rustic lasses and lads; the 
familiarity of those who have grown up 
together, and who live far from the corrup- 
tions of great populations. 

Best of all were the hearty “ country 
dances,” which afforded the coveted oppor- 
tunity to jig and jump, and were repeated 
oft and again. The figure was, however, 
merely the outline, the skeleton of the 
dance; it was filled in by the countless 
gyrations which the boys and girls had 
learned or invented. Now, Josh would 
come rushing down with a complicated jig 
which kept perfect time with the music, 
short quick steps and sudden salutes ; then, 
Ike would follow with a series of long 
strides brought up abruptly, and ending in 
a jump into the middle of the figure; next, 
Seth would tide on sideways, working arms 
and legs like an ingenious piece of ma- 
chinery in a hurry; then, Nancy would 
treat us to a self-taught pas seul, quite as 
amusing as any seen on the boards in 
town. And all chattering, laughing, whis- 
pering, coquetting, love-making, and hand 
squeezing, at the same time. Tom and 
I were infected, we in turn tried im- 
promptu antics, which generally elicited a 
roar of laughter at the clumsiness of our 
imitation, but doubtless made us somewhat 
more popular, as showing that polite so- 
ciety had not driven all the spirit out of 
us. At the end of one of the dances, ex- 
hausted by our exertion, we descended to 
the bar-room, and there, while refreshing 
ourselves, we were amused by the group of 
sturdy farmers and shop-keepers who were 
gathered about the great round stove, and 
were earnestly discussing, now the affairs 
of the nation, now the farming prospects 
of the next year. There, sat the oracle of 
the village, Squire Forbes, who was laying 
down the law in a most dogmatic way, 
and to whom the others listened as if he 
were the embodiment of enlightened wis- 
dom; the squire was quite in his glory 
below stairs, with his glass of flip by his 
side, as his daughters were above, flirting 
gaily. 

In a corner of the bar-room were several 
fathers of families, who were deeply engaged 
in a game of dominoes, and who joined in 
the general conversation now and then; 
here, in short, were gathered those who did 
not care for the dancing, and preferred a 








quiet homely chat, a modest pipe, and a 
steaming glass. 

The party were not half wearied with 
dancing, when good Dame Hodges emerged 
from the lower regions, with a face hot 
from long contact with the stoves, and an- 
nounced that supper was ready. 

Each young man must—so went the 
rule and custom—escort the young woman 
to supper, with whom he had come to the 
ball; so Tom delightedly sought out Ellen 
Maria, and snugly tucked her round chubby 
arm under his, while I performed the same 
service for the younger sister. What a 
hastening, crowding, hustling, there was on 
the stairs! What hurry to get down and 
secure the best seat for one’s own damsel; 
what little tender delays, on the part of 
loving couples, happening, oddly enough, 
in the very darkest part of the stairway, 
whence came ominous sounds, and sup- 
pressed tittering and whispering! And 
when at last we reached the supper-room, 
how bright and savoury seemed the homely 
feast, lighted up by ancient newly-burnished 
candelabra, and hardly less by the cheery 
shining face of mine hostess, who looked as if 
her hour of triumph were now come. After 
the due amount of pushing and screaming 
and crowding, we all got fairly seated at 
last, with Hodges at one end and the dame 
at the other; the old folks sitting together 
above, and the young folks together below. 
The covers were lifted by a number of 
Yankee damsels who “ waited” at the 
tavern, assisted by some of our own party, 
who did not at all disdain to “lend a hand.” 
A repast it was for no delicate, worn-out 
palates ; viands as lusty as the eaters, as 
the landlord and his dame, as the granite- 
ledged country in which we were, as the 
rough old Boreas who howled without, 
and down the chimney. There were beef 
and mutton, the traditional Yankee “ pork 
and beans,” hot corn-cakes, and bouncing 
loaves of home-made bread; there were 
fowls and sandwiches; great generous 
pumpkin, apple, and mince pies; winter 
apples and stored-up nuts, cider, and punch, 
and home-brewed beer. Long and noisily 
we sat at the feast, and the country lads 
made burly love as they helped Susan and 
Jane to pork and beans, and took to them- 
selves long quaffs of the homely and hearty 


potables. Supper over, it was in order to 


| get out the sleighs, and take the girls on @ 


rollicking musical ride for a mile or two; 
then, returning, we were ready to resume 
dancing; and, in between the dances, we 
got up many a good old-fashioned country 
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me: among them famous “ blindman’s- 
buff,” “ Copenhagen,” “hunt the slipper,” 
and “ stage-coach.”’ 

It was long past midnight before we 
thought of breaking up and returning home: 
our little party from the parsonage were 
somewhat chagrined when our good parson- 
squire came up and admonished us that 
morning had begun some time ago. The 
homeward ride was a repetition of the 
ride tavern-ward: only jollier, noisier, and 
more hilarious. So ended our first country 
jollification in winter time. Tom and I 
were fain to confess, chuckling, to each 
other, that the university “ prex” had not 
given us so dreadful a punishment after all ; 
while, from what followed during our resi- 
dence with the Reverend Elkanah Pike, I 
imagine that Tom thanked the “ prex” 
from the bottom of his heart, for sending 
him straight into the house of his future 
wife. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
PYRENEES. 


No doubt Mr. Lecky hit his mark when 


he pointed out the correspondence between 


the beliefs of any time and country, and 
what he terms the “standard of probability” 


then and there existing. In the case of an 
ordinarily intelligent and educated English- 
man the conception of law and order in 
the Universe takes such firm, though un- 
conscious, possession of his mind, that he 
thinks modern so-called supernatural mani- 
festations not worth examination. With 
our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel it is otherwise. Mrs. Craven’s 
charming “ Récit d’une sceur” well illus- 
trates the readiness of French persons of 
religious temperament to receive as mira- 
culous any unexpected evént. An account 
is there given of the sudden conversion of a 
young Jew, Monsieur Alphonse Ratisbonne, 
who, with his brother, afterwards founded 
the order of Notre Dame de Sion. This Ra- 
tisbonne being accidentally in the church of 
St. Andrea delle Fratte, at Rome, the Virgin 
appeared to him, and as preparations were 
then being made for the funeral of the Comte 
de la Ferronnays (though the body had not 
yet been brought to the church), the miracle 
was at once ascribed to the intercession of 
that, gentleman. Whereupon his family 
accepted the whole story, not only with 
implicit. faith, but with adoring gratitude 
and joy, as did also the Abbé Gerbet who 
happened to be with them—a really distin- 





guished man, of whom the Comte de 
Montalembert wrote, in 1837, that the eyes 
of the Catholic world were turned upon him 
as the Defender of the Church against the 
attacks of the Abbé de la Mennais. 

If they do these things in a green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry? Can we be 
surprised that in remote and mountainous 
districts, where for a great part of the year 
the aspect of nature is frowning and severe, 
where education is scanty, and credulity 
greedy, an abundant harvest of old fancies 
should linger, and a plentiful crop of brand- 
new miracles should spring up ? 

Among the contributions of Monsieur A. 
Cordier, to the Bulletin Trimestriel de la 
Société Ramond,” published at Bagniéres 
de Bigorre, is an article in four parts upon 
the superstitions and legends of the Pyre- 
nees. Some of these are so grotesque, and | 
others have so much of a kind of pictu- || 
resque pathos, that we present a few. 

It was in 1854 that Pius the Ninth first 
proclaimed the novel doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception, and four years later, a || 
supernatural confirmation of this dogma || 
was given by the Virgin in propria per- | 
soni, to “la petite Bernadette,” a small 
thoughtful-faced maiden of the little town 
of Lourdes in the Pyrenees. The august 
visitor appeared in a grotto, called forth a 
healing spring, demanded a chapel, and, || 
gave, as her own name, the words Imma- 
culée Conception. Whereupon a solemn | 
commission was appointed, under the aus- 
pices of Monseigneur the Bishop of Tarbes ; 
a long and minute inquiry was made; | 
witnesses were heard on oath; and the 
result, in 1862, was a solemn proclamation 
to the faithful that they might receive as a 
certainty the statement that the “ Imma- 
culate Mary, mother of God, did verily 
appear to Bernadette Soubirous, on the 
llth of February, 1858, and following 
days, eighteen times in all.” Lourdes has 
ever since enjoyed a reputation for its | 
healing waters, which is certainly not un- 
merited, if we believe in the cure of a 
child, who, when half dead, was plunged 
into the icy spring, held there for a quarter 
of an hour, and withdrawn cured! Says 
Monsieur lAbbé Fourcade, the sapient 
secretary to the commission, after telling 
this story: “the child’s mother sought the 
recovery of her son by means condemned 
alike by experience and reason ; she never- 
theless obtained it immediately.” A pic- 
turesque church was erected over the 
grotto, and it is to be hoped there will be 
no attempt sacrilegiously to remove the 
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! 
image of the Virgin from the spot selected | stormy mornings, with manes marvellously 


by herself. Such attempts have been made 
not unfrequently in those parts, and the 
statue has either become so heavy as to 
make its transport impossible, or has re- 
turned unaided to its chosen home. Notre 
Dame de Néas even found her way back 
in spite of the precaution which was taken 
of blindfolding her for the journey ! 

The church at Lourdes was built by the 
aid of charitable contributions without 
further supernatural intervention ; but the 
masons who erected the chapel of Héas, 
also in the diocese of Tarbes, were nourished 
by certain mysterious goats which appeared 
daily to be milked for their support. But 
one morning the workmen, tired of this 
infantine diet, agreed to kill one of the 
kids which followed their mothers. The 
animals suspected the plot, and prudently 
disappeared, to return no more. Animals 
of various kinds naturally play a con- 
spicuous part in the fancies and tradi- 
tions of the Pyrenean shepherds: especially 
the goat and the bear. The latter issues 
from his winter retreat on Candlemas Day, 
to judge of his prospects for the spring. If 
the weather be fine, he returns weeping 
to his den, for he knows that the winter 
will last forty days longer, unless it rains 
or snows on that day. Nine steps ona 
bear’s back is said to preserve a child from 
epilepsy and mumps. 

The multiplicity of charms of various 
kinds almost rivals those of the ages of 
faith. A toad hung up and left to die in 
a stable, preserves the horses from the evil 
eye; certain pointed stones called Peyres de 
pigotes, or small-pox stones, tied round the 
neck, are a defence against infectious 
diseases. In the valley of Argélés, the 
poorest peasant contrives to procure a 
mighty log of wood on Christmas Eve ; this 
is lighted, and to it he offers a portion of 
the bread, wine, &c., of which his poor 
supper on that night is composed. Haw- 
thorn and laurel secure the wearer against 
thunder; the inhabitants of Biarritz make 
wreaths of these plants at dawn on St. 
John’s Day; they. then rush to the sea, 
plunge in after a prayer, and are safe, 
during the ensuing twelvemonth, from the 
temptations of evil spirits. The belief in 
fairies and spirits is common. There is 
the friendly sprite, who tends the fire, 
folds the linen, and redes up the house in 
the absence of its owner. Le Follet isa 
tricksy imp, who lives among the moun- 
tains, and specially delights in teasing 
horses: which are sometimes found on 


| 





plaited, and ina state of great agitation from 
his visits. As to fairies, they are still visible 
to the unsophisticated Pyreneans, and they 
sit at the entrance of their grottos, comb- 
ing their golden hair, much as they used 
to do in our own old nursery days. He who 
tries to reach them, perishes; should he 
find favour in their eyes, he disappears for 
ever from this world. If, however, a mortal 
release a fairy from a spell, she sometimes 
lends him her magic wand, with which he 
can obtain whatever he desires. In the 
Barége valley the fairies inhabit the in- 
terior of the Pic de Bergons, and flax 
placed at the foot of their abode is instantly 
spun into the finest thread. In the valley 
of Barousse they go from house to house 
on New Year’s night, carrying happiness 
in their right hands, and sorrow in their 
left, under the form of two children, the 
one crowned with flowers, the other weep- 
ing. To propitiate them a repast is spread 
in a room with open doors and windows, 
and on the morrow the master of the house 
distributes the food among his family and 
servants, with good wishes for the New 
Year. Occasionally, however, tricks may 
be played upon female fairies with im- 
punity, as when one was caught in a pair 
of trousers, left in a garden for the purpose. 

A reputation for witchcraft is both pro- 
fitable and dangerous in those parts. A 
witch who died quietly at Argélés in 1865, 
had lived surrounded with benefits and ad- 
vantages conferred on her by those who 
feared her power; but in 1850, a poor old wo- 
man, named Jeanne Bedouret, was thrown 
alive into a heated oven at Pujo, near Vic- 
Bigorre, and died under the torture. 

Like all superstitious people, the inha- 
bitants of the Pyrenees account, by le- 
gendary stories, for natural sights and 
sounds. The man in the moon was banished 
to his place of distant exile, for Sabbath- 
breaking; he sinned in February; he has 
borne the name of that month ever since. 
He still bears upon his shoulder, the fagot 
that he gathered on the sacred day. He is 
condemned to labour without repose, until 
the end of the world, when he will have 
expiated his transgression and will regain 
his liberty and name. When the shepherd 
leading home his flock hears the shiver of 
leaves in the wind; when mysterious wood- 
land sounds startle him; when the moun- 
tain echoes awake from rock to rock; he 
trembles, for he knows that Bassa Jaon 
(Basque for the wild lord) is near. Bassa 
Jaon is of enormous size; he has a human 
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countenance, and walks upright like a 
man; but he surpasses the stag in activity, 
and is covered with long smooth hair. 
He foresees tempests, and at such times 
cries aloud, for he knows that he must 
endure the hardest buffets of the elements. 
Occasionally, he forewarns the herdsman 
of the approaching storm, and woe to the 
unlucky wight who neglects or despises 
the caution! Despite his formidable ap- | 
pearante and manners, Bassa Jaon seems | 
to be rather a good-natured personage, 
who does not resent liberties. Once hav- 
ing fallen, like the fairy, into the trap) 
of a pair of trousers, he allowed himself | 
to be tricked into revealing the secret of | 
the previously unknown art of welding 
iron. Some have supposed that Bassa Jaon 
is a legendary reminiscence of the ourang- 
outang of Africa, where the Basques are 
said formerly to have sojourned. 

A beautiful stalactite grotto at Ariéze, 
is said to be the place of burial of Roland, 
the hero of Roncevaux. Around the name | 
of this paladin cluster a hundred legends. 
He it was who dashed from the mountain 
summits, the enormous masses of rock now 
lying on the lower ridges; he carved the 
gigantic crescent upon the immense wall of 
the Marboré; his horse could leap from hill to 
hill, clearing at a bound the abyss between. 
At Lourdes, where the steed once threw 
his rider, two ponds still preserve the form 
of his foot and knee; and on one of the 
mountains of the Arrens gorge, the impres- 
sion of his huge body was left by a similar 
catastrophe. It may still be seen, as well 
as his footprint, and the two sabre-cuts 
which he aimed at the rock in his indigna- 
tion at his discomfiture, 

It is scarcely necessary to say that most 
of the Pyrenean lakes are of supernatural 
origin. The Lake of Ourrec, or, as some 
have it, the Izabi Lake, is thus accounted 
for. The hills of Davantaigne were in- 
fested by an enormous serpent, which de- 
voured the herdsmen and flocks of the 
valley of Argélés; a blacksmith of the 
village of Arbouix hit upon an ingenious 
method of destroying the monster; he laid 
upon the ground, masses of red-hot iron ; 
the serpent swallowed them; intense thirst 
followed ; he drank to bursting; burst, and 
the lake was the result ! 

The Basques still believe in a three- 
headed, or triple-throated, flying dragon, 
whose appearance betokens some impend- 
ing calamity: such as war, cholera, or 
famine. The most common of the lake 





| 
| 





| shape of a cradle, is pointed out. 


veller going, in human form, from house 
to house, imploring charity. Sometimes 
he proved to be Jesus Christ, sometimes 
God himself. Rejected by the rich, he is 
succoured by some poor family, who are 
miraculously recompensed, and saved from 
the waters which overwhelm and destroy 
their wicked neighbours. The details of 
this legend vary in different places. At 
the Lake of Lourdes, a.child was in the fa- 
voured hut, and a rock on the brink in the 
At an- 


| other place, the compassionate woman who 


entertained the divine guest, kept for her- 
self the first and largest cake she baked; 
she was allowed to escape to the moun- 
tains, on the condition imposed upon Lot’s 
wife; but the awful noise behind, inducing 
her to turn her head, she was changed into 
a rock of the shape of a long-bearded goat ; 
hence the name, Barbazan. A. similar 
legend belongs to the well-known monun- 
tain called La Maladetta, the Accursed. 
We give it in Monsieur Cordier’s pictu- 
resque words: “ On this mountain, covered 
till then with the most beautiful pastures, 
some shepherds were leading their flocks. 
Our Saviour came to them. He was 
passing through the earth, proving the 
hearts of men. The shepherds would not 
receive him; in savage derision they set 
their sharp-fanged dogs upon the God- 
man; but oh prodigy! all turns to ice— 
men, dogs, and flocks; the shepherd with 
his scornful brow and his long crook; the 
dogs, heated with the chase, excited, with 
gaping mouths; the fat grazing flocks, ‘in 
number like the hair of the head’—all be- 
came ice. All movement, all joy, all rage, 
all insult, was arrested in an instant, and 
long afterwards those who saw the great gla- 
cier could still count, one by one, the victims 
of that terrible justice ; the sheep appeared 
like waves; the shepherds, like barren 
points, were still erect, with uplifted crook, 
with proud and threatening brow. They 
could be seen long ago, but time has tri- 
umphed: many winters have hidden them 
under fresh coverings of ice; they sleep 
for ever buried beneath that frozen azure 
mirror; and only superstition can still 
discern, with lynx-eyed faith, the eternal 
| prison of the pitiless herdsmen beneath 
, those numberless frozen layers.” 

The most pathetic superstition of all is 
reserved for the last. It tells its own 
melancholy story of the penury and want, 
and sharp struggle for existence, too often 
the sad birthright of the unhappy children 
of the mountains. The hero of the tale is 





legends, however, tells of a heavenly tra- 
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called Peyrot at Bigorre, Petire (Pierre) 
among the Basques. When hunger enters 
a cottage, Peyrot aux bas rouges—that is, 


with naked legs reddened with cold—enters | 


also. He sits between the master and 
mistress of the hut at their penurious meal ; 
he struggles with the perishing child who 
tends the daily lessening flock ; he follows 
the maidens to their chamber, where they 
literally lie down to rest with Famine. 


could have separately borne the cost of 
entertaining. They gave plates and prizes 
together; but somehow the St. Arthur’s 
contrived to bear off any honour or profit 
that was to be got out of the strangers of 


| rank, much as a lady of condition will 


ignore the client to whose party she has 
undertaken to ask guests. The distin- 
guished strangers always chose the St. 


| Arthur’s, when offered honorary member- 


When Peyrot is in a house, the time has | 


come for a final supreme struggle. 
father works with desperate energy; the 
mother kindles fire on the extinguished 
hearth ; the last cow is sold; the poor fur- 
niture parted with; and at last, perhaps— 
perhaps—the dreaded guest is exorcised. 
Fanciful as the legend is, there is about it a 
sad ring of truth. The reign of the three 
R.’s will, by-and-bye extend itself even to 
those remote old-world corners, and their 
ghosts and phantoms will flee. May Peyrot, 
the red-legged, share their fate, and may 
the reality of which he is the type, be 
banished with him into the land of shadows! 





THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
A Yacurine Srory. 
CHAPTER I. THE HEROINES. 
Sr. ARTHUR’S-ON-THE-SEA was a bathing 


town combined with a packet station: and | 


a harbour that, to any one looking from 
the inland hills, seemed like a loop of deli- 
cate ribbon floating on the water. 
was a granite district, and the 
of plaster, frosting over villas 
they were bride-cakes, made the place 


The | 





ship. They were “ put up’ to the mat- 


ter almost before they touched shore by 
the Reverend Doctor Bailey, who was for 
“keeping the club pure, sir,” and threw 
out, in a careless parenthesis, that “ the 
other place” was “a kind of poor thing, you 
know,” mostly “ brokers and the shop- 
keepers,” well-conducted and respectable, 
and all that; but scarcely the sort of thing. 
“And it is gratifying for me,’’ continued 
the doctor, a very enormous clergyman, six 
feet two in height, and portly and weighty 
without absolute corpulence, ‘‘ to see persons 
of that class, banding themselves together 
for rational relaxation. If they want their 
club, why shouldn’t they have it? and 
Heaven speed their work; and [ am told it 
is exceedingly well-conducted, but it is 
scarcely the place, you see. You are a 
man of the world, Sir John.” 

The Reverend Doctor Bailey, thus men- 
tioned, was vicar of this important and fast- 


rising watering-place. In appearance, he 


|was a very remarkable-looking man of 


It | 
abundance | 
as thouch | 


great height; he had.a vast broad chest; a 
flourishing umbrella; a broad - brimmed 
hat, and an unhealthily florid face; lips 
that were made for sauces and wines; with 


| a high stiff wall of a white tie, which came 


glitter and shine in the glare of the sun, | 


like an Italian bay. 

It was also a yachting station, and two 
clubs, the Royat Sr. Arruur’s, and the 
Royat Buraer, frowned and scowled at 
each other from opposite sides of the jetty. 
The Str. Arruur’s was select, and though 
founded on a broad platform, by-and-bye 
began to black-ball various local persons as 
“low” and “ not the sort of person.” 


But | 


the famous rejection of Mr. Littlejohn, the | 


solicitor, whom every one knew, and whom 
many of the “fine” party—men, for in- 
stance, like Foljambe and Knox, ruthless 
“beaners”—were willing to admit, brought 
matters to acrisis. Then it was determined 
to found Tue Roya Burcer. 

Once every year a regatta was given by 


up at the side of his neck, and seemed bent 
on cutting off his ears. The hat lay very 
far back, and the Reverend Doctor Bailey, 
stalking along, his head back, his “ snub” 
nose to the clouds, was as well-known an 
object as the spire of the church he served. 
That church, with a wise forethought, he 
had accepted when the place was a poor one. 
With a true instinct as to its future, he had 
asked his patron, Lord Frogmore, for the 
living, and it had been worked up into a 
most profitable “berth.” He was a good 
preacher, or had the reputation of being one, 


| which did as well; and during the season 


both clubs, conjointly—an act, however, in | 


which there was no amity or cordiality. 
was imposed by sheer necessity, as neither 


It | 








the doctor contributed much to its success 
by his genteel sermons, in which there was 
none of that vulgar conventicle language, 
which he called mere “low poking the 
and which he said fretted unneces- 
sarily the nice and good people who 
came to hear him. “Not that I would 


fire,” 
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compromise the truth,” he said, “ one hair’s 
breadth. I shall do my sacred work al- 
ways faithfully and to the best of my 
power: but the roaring vulgarity of such 
fellows as that Buckley, who has the little 
Bethel yonder, does no good.” 

There was a parsonage next the church, 
a very small apostolic mansion. Long ago it 
had been given over to the curate at a rent, 
while the doctor gave his dinner-parties up 
at the Beeches, a handsome gentleman’s seat 
which he had purchased. There he lived 
with Mrs. Bailey, whose little shrunk 
figure no one was familiar with, with his 
daughter Jessica and his son Tom—a young 
fellow in the army, often spoken of as 
“the captain.” These children had un- 
happily been born when Doctor Bailey 
was “a mere working curate,” and had 
not yet established his connexion ; he 
often regretted that one had not been 
christened Constantia, after “dear Lady 
Frogmore,” and the other St. John, a 
family name of the same house. Nay, turn- 
ing his regrets still further back, the 
doctor would bewail his excessive haste in 
the matter of marriage, when he might have 
chosen something far more “ suitable ;’’ the 
truth being that Mrs. Bailey’s origin would 
not bear heraldic tracing, nor was she even 
fortified with useful connexion. But, with 
a venial exaggeration, if not untruth, the 
doctor devised conversational pedigrees, 
spoke of Mrs. Bailey’s “family,’’ and very 
largely of “ the Bakers of Blackforest.”’ 

Thus much for allusion to the doctor, 
who was, as it were, viceroy of the place, 
and was really allowed to take on himself 
all representative duties. He was, indeed, 
described as an “overbearing, choleric, inso- 
lent fellow,”’ by one of the radicals of the 
town, and “‘a clerical bully,” who, at home, 
roared at his family, though he was a little 
afraid of his daughter. A selfish schemer, 
with no more religion about him than was 
confined strictly to his Sunday platitudes. 
Then, it was owned, he shone, working his 
arms vigorously, and having a tremendous 
pair of lungs. Thus much for the doctor’s 
house. But there is a family, whose heiress 
daughter is a heroine of this little piece, 
who must be noticed before the figures them- 
selves enter from the wing. 

Panton Park was well back in the country, 
and the owner, Sir Charles Panton, a true 
squire and hunting man, boasted that the 
sea could not be seen from his top windows. 
Yet it was not more than a mile anda 
half from the bathing town, down in a rich 
bowl of grass and planting. There, in a 
great stone palace which the late baronet 





had built fifty years before, literally not 
knowing what else to do with his money, 
lived Sir Charles and daughter. 


loveliest faces on this earth. More conjur- 
ing has been done with that spell than with 
any other, which brings with it beauty, 
grace, wit, honour, virtue, and accomplish- 
ment. 
heiress combining the blessings of fifteen 


thousand a year, with “savings,” a park | 
and mansion, with a town house in Brook- | 
street, and, what was not the least of | 


all in the eyes of matrons with young 
candidates, a father, grey, rather stricken 
in years, though wiry. Such rare attrac- 


tions soon became well known, and indeed | 
it was said that St. Arthur’s-on-the-Sea | 


owed as much to them as to its other 


natural advantages of fine air and bathing. | 


But she was delicate; had a weak fragile 
chest, and, though small and refined-look- 


ing, with a well-bred haughty air, seemed | 
bloodless, and was said once to have broken | 


a blood-vessel in her throat. Hence she 
and her father had to pass each winter at 


one of those hiding-places where poor in- | 


valids run timorously from Boreas and 


Eurus. 
flighty and fanciful; gay, too gay, and, for 


all her delicacy, passionately fond of the | 


world and its delights. 
Sir Charles had been originally a Mr. 


Wright, a plain unassuming gentleman of | 
He had sent his | 
only child to a “finishing” school, where | 
also the parson’s daughter, Miss Bailey, | 
had been placed by her father, not from | 
any paternal anxiety to give her the best, | 


very moderate means. 


that is, the most costly, education possible, 


but because it might lead to acquaint- | 


ances, “nice connexion, you know,” for 
himself. How simple, having thus laid a 


foundation, to proceed in this way, with | 
an engaging smile: ‘“ Not Mr. Dashwood, | 
Might I ask, any way con- | 
nected with a charming young lady that | 


surely P 


was at Dampier House with my little girl? 
Wonderful! My dear sir, I am the clergy- 
man here, &c.” 
Miss Wright, whose health was so pre- 
carious, was here, that the two girls first 
met. 

The truth was, the school had accepted 
Jessica at a reduced premium, for a mere 
trifle : in fact, the doctor valuing his posi- 


tion and possible recommendations, at the | 


difference. Their view was that he would 
surely do them mischief, and injure the 
school, if they refused his terms. And 








She was | 
HEIRESS—magic title of honour, that has | 
made many hearts thrill more than the | 


And Miss Laura Panton was an | 


The gossips also said she was | 


It was while this delicate | 
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it is certain the doctor would have 
steadily shrugged his shoulders, and pished 
and poohed the establishment into ruin. 





“ A very poor sort of place, sir; all sorts of | 


paw-paw people. A lucky escape of send- 
ing my girlthere!’’ But the lady directors, 
true to the instincts of their kind, “ took it 
out” of the unhappy little hostage thus 
confided to them, and they had instinct to 
see that from that indifferent father would 
come no protest. She was kept there for 
six years, going through the whole “ cur- 
riculum,” such as it was, and going 
through a course of steady mortification, 
bitter drudgery, with that hot iron of de- 
pendency which the Misses Proudfoot 
forced steadily, day by day, and hour 
by hour, to enter into her child’s soul. 
The vicar’s daughter could not be treated 
with open disrespect; but it was known to 
every one that the pale, and worn, and 
studious child was “‘on charity,” more or 
less. So pale and thoughtful she was now, 
having been slowly changed from the gay, 
romping, rosy-cheeked “little thing” which 
she had been when she arrived. 

When the new girl, just come, “ Wright,” 
was known to be the daughter of a gen- 
tleman of slender means, the Misses Proud- 
foot had some reluctance about accepting 
her, owing to a possible uncertainty about 
the premiums. From parents of this unde- 
sirable sort the moneys had to be dug out, 
must be, as it were, crushed and broken 
up from quartz masses, collected in grains, 
after long delays, excuses, appeals, &c. 
But the references were genteel. She was 
a curious girl—delicate, peevish, fretful, 
full of humours, ready to complain of her 
companions, and to turn away from the 
excellent fare provided for them. She took 
as many airs as a bishop’s niece whom 
they once instructed, and whom the bishop, 
an “‘ honourable and reverend,”’ came to see 
in full apron. They hardly knew how to 
deal with her, for she was dangerous and 
vindictive, and could injure the school. 

She had one friend among the girls, who 
clung to her with a romantic friendship and 
adoration. This was the parson’s daughter, 
who, from the moment of her arrival, had 
become her jackal and defender, her ad- 
mirer and worshipper. It was inconceiv- 
able, the services she rendered, the de- 
votion she paid. She was more useful 
than an Eton fag, because her service was 
voluntary. She shielded her from punish- 
ment when the other could not shield 
herself; she followed her with loving eyes, 
like a faithful dog; and when “ Wright” 
(for the young ladies spoke of each other 
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in this gentlemanly way) was sick, stole 
off to watch her, in defiance of the rules of 
the establishment. The determined breach 
of these laws brought a tart letter to the 
doctor, who came off in an angry fluster, 
blowing and puffing, and began to revile 
his child for her scandalous ingratitude for 
the blessings of a good education. “Iam 
told you are going after low mean creatures, 
sticking to them with a disgusting fami- 
liarity, separating yourself from the nice 
young ladies of the establishment. Do you 
suppose, girl, I can pay for you here, stint- 
ing myself in common luxuries, all for you 
to follow your grovelling whims and these 
vulgar tastes? There are plenty of nice 
well-connected girls in the house whose 
friendship would be useful, and useful to 
me too; and you choose to go puddling in 
the gutter, making dirt pies! Faugh! 
It’s disgusting.”’ The reproof had no effect, 
and the father even remarked, from the 
first, a cold insensible look in the eyes of 
his child, fruits of the excellent training he 
had been passing her through. 

The young girl recovered, “joined her 
companions,” more pettish and helpless 
than before, and was received with affec- 
tionate rapture by her faithful henchwoman., 
What was the secret of this singular de- 
votion ? Possibly there wasnone. It was 
her humour, or there was in the fretful eyes 
of the other girl a faint expression of suffer- 
ing which drew her pity irresistibly. Some- 
times a look of this sort has strong and 
permanent fascination. The other showed 
neither gratitude nor love; but Jessica was 
quite content. 

CHAPTER II. THE BEGINNING OF THE VENDETTA. 

SupDENLY, one fine morning, there was 
a flutter and bustle at Dampier House, 
and it was known that strangers had 
arrived: a gentleman, a carriage and four 
posters. Miss Proudfoot, in agitation, had 
come herself to fetch Wright from the play- 
ground, calling her “darling.” There was 
a sweetness and obsequiousness in her man- 
ner that was bewildering to the boarders. 
“Come, darling, your dear father is longing 
to see you!” And she gave her—unaccus- 
tomed luxury!—a glass of wine in the 
“study.” For with schoolboys and school- 
girls wine is the symbol of unutterable 
glory and even apotheosis. The chaise and 
four had spread the news; all was wonder 
and speculation. Miss Ventnor, the gen- 
teelest, and therefore the haughtiest, girl in 
the school, who thought the other girls 
mere “scum,” whose sister had married a 
baronet, was awed and even curious. Our 
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affectionate little jackal was in a tumult of 
delight. Cinderella’s carriage and four 
could not have given much more joy. It 
betokened something good for her friend 
and idol. 

In the parlour—chamber of horror or of 
joy, where severe or doting parents sat al- 
ternately—she was caught in the arms of 
her dear father. He was come to tell some 
great news. Their old cousin Panton had 
died, that rich, cross old man, and had left 
them a great fortune, and the beautiful 
castle by the river, which she could see 
from Miss Proudfoot’s. They were now 
rolling in wealth, he and his little girl. 
At this the delicate girl slid off, and tossed 
back her head; a curious look of exultation 
and pride came into her eyes. But they 
must both lose their dear old name: the 
name their mamma bore, and take another, 
which was quite as good, however. 

** What matter,”’ she said. ‘‘ Who would 
care; but was she to be an heiress P” 

a 

“ And to have it all one day ?” 

The new Sir Charles was disturbed at 
this question, and looked at her thought- 
fully. 

“O yes,” he said with a smile, “after 
me, of course.” 

It was explained to her that the doctors 
found the air of St. Arthur’s so good for 
her chest, she must remain a little longer 
under Miss Proudfoot’s kind care. (How 
gladly would that lady, had she been per- 
mitted, have engraved that high testimonial 
on her programme: ‘“ In testimony of the 
healthy and salubrious air of her establish- 
ment, she is permitted proudly to refer to 
her distinguished pupil, &c.”’) 

She drew back pettishly at this scheme, 
but it was shown to her that her stay 
was to be under quite altered conditions. 
She was to have a room to herself, no 
lessons, wine every day, doctors every week, 
to walk in the garden by herself or with 
any young friend whom she preferred to 
keep her company. She reflected: these 
bribes were not to be resisted. Miss 
Proudfoot had in the kindest manner given 
permission. It was not mentioned then 
that Miss Proudfoot had in the kindest 
manner also agreed to accept double the 
usual payment, in return for these privi- 
leges. She called it being a “parlour 
boarder.” 

In future that name of Panton made the 
whole glory of that white plastered house, 
with “grounds” atthe back overlooking 
the sea. This was a kind of melodious 





bell, of gold or other precious metal, on 
which the Principal rang with never- 
flagging vigour, triple and quintuple bob 
majors on the subject of their former il- 
lustrious pupil. 
their programmes, to refer to Miss Panton, 
of Panton Castle, who had received in- 
struction in the establishment. 
was also permitted to Sir Charles Panton, of 
Panton. 


Castle. 


most ingenious powers of apropos, contrived 
continually to draw in Sir Charles Panton 


and his daughter, met every doubt and ob- | 
jection with the same august names, and || 
illustrated the progress of the studies, by || 


scenes from the happy era when Miss 


Panton pursued her studies there; and a | 
favourite tableau, as it were, often brought || 


forward for the visitor, was one in which 
was grouped their illustrious pupil and 
that other young lady. 

The change in Laura from this hour was 
scarcely conceivable. The new wealth of 


a sudden made her healthy, animated, | 
She rose 


and also inexpressibly arrogant. 
into a sort of queenship, taking inde- 


scribable airs, which, alas for the syco- | 
phancy which repeats itself even at this | 
small end of the worldly telescope, was | 


accepted and endured by the school and 
its heads. But the worst feature was this: 
it was noted that she quite “‘dropped’”’ her 
old friend and worshipper. 


other worldlings, for they had been saying 
to each other, “That now Wright (or 
Panton) would settle half her money upon 
Bailey.” For a long time the clergyman’s 
daughter herself could not see this strange 
conduct, marked as it was, and unmistak- 
able even when she ran up to her idol at 
first, scarcely able to contain her delight, 


and was repulsed pettishly. For this and for | 


many more instances of ungracious be- 
haviour she could find excuses. 
natural now that Laura should have much 
to think of; how could she think of her in 
this turn of fortune! Any overlooking was 
almost proper. When Miss Panton was 
seen “ walking” with a new friend, sud- 
denly elected to intimacy, no other than the 
young lady whose sister had married the 
baronet, she was not staggered. The 
public understood it perfectly: the new 
heiress was growing “ fine ;” but her young 
worshipper alone could not believe it, and 
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They were privileged, in 





Reference | 


On Tuesdays and Saturdays the | 
pupils were accorded the kind permission | 
to take recreation in the grounds of Panton || 
To the parents and guardians who | 
had audience, the Misses Proudfoot, with | 








This con- || 
spicuous ingratitude even surprised these || 





It was so | 
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would not. She would sooner disbelieve 
her senses or suppose that two and two made 
three, than accept the possibility of such 
an ungrateful change. She returned again 
and again, the other grew more and more 
arrogant; and from her new “nice ” friend 
she was inseparable. 

One day when they were engrossed in 
talk, and the future heiress was explaining 
what state they would have at Panton, how 
many horses she would keep, &c. (her fa- 
vourite theme), Jessica approached humbly. 

“ Well, what is it?’’ the other said, pee- 
vishly. “I don’t want you. Yow are al- 
ways persecuting me.” 

Each of these nine words was a stab, 
each went deeper, until at last she could 
have given a scream. Some date a whole 
change in their system, their life 
from a fit of sickness, from some shock ; and 
it was so with her. 
reeling. What she could not see 
she was forced to see now, as though some 
one were thrusting the flame of a candle 
close to her eyes. From that moment she 





shrank from Laura quite scared; though she | 


was still open to explanation of some kind. 
But the gap or chasm opened finally when 
the time came for the heiress to go away 
home, when she heard some of the pupils 
talking over every incident of the departure 
as though it were that of a royal personage. 
Her father, Sir Charles, had given her leave 
to choose a friend “‘ whom she liked”’ from 
among the girls, to take home with her to 
amuse her during the vacation. This news 
produced the most tremendous excitement : 
some even said that Miss Proudfoot herself 
nourished faint hopes of being the selected 
companion, having performed prodigies in 
the way of obsequious adoration of her 
pupil, fawning on her, and plying her with 
praises of herself and of her “dear good 
father.” The young girl, quite overset 
with her sudden turn of prosperity, did 
not care to restrain herself from any extra- 
vagance, and behaved with an amusing 
wantonness of arrogance, holding out hopes 
to some, but ail the while pledged to her 
dear friend the baronet’s sister-in-law. To 
others she made promises, but the faithful 
worshipping Jessica she passed over. When 
the morning came, and the carriage was 
waiting at the door, and the whole house 
was obsequiously gathered to see her go forth 
with her chosen companion, the baronet’s 
sister-in-law, there was prodigious em- 
bracing all round; the clergyman’s daugh- 
ter standing at a distance, with a strange 
look upon her face, a kind of bewildered 














itself, | 


She retired almost | 
before | 
man of thirty, with very dark eyes, a for- 





stare. It at last came to her turn, and 
with a sort of constraint Laura turned to 
bestow her parting accolade. But, to Miss 
Proudfoot’s horror, Jessica, cold, stiff, and 
with a steady stare in her eyes, drew back. 

“No,” she said; “I cannot. I could not 
touch you—not for the whole world.” 

“ As you please,” said the other, coolly, 
and, getting into the carriage, drove away in 
her glory, the principals and scholars being 
inexpressibly shocked at this conduct. But 
from that hour all noticed a most singular 
change in the parson’s daughter, who ad- 
vanced at one stride half way on her path 
to womanhood. That discovery made her 
cold and hard, as she was before impulsive 


|and affectionate; calculating and distrust- 


ful, 2 most “ disagreeable creature,”’ it was 
pronounced, but far more able to hold her 
own and get on in the world. 

In the carriage which was taking 
away that happy day there sat a 


Laura 
young 


bidding uninviting expression, which some 
would have called “a People 
would have passed him by without sym- 
pathy; but any one who came in contact 
with him in any trifling contention, say 
about a seat, went from him flushed and 
put cut, and saying, “ That ill-conditioned 
fellow!” This gentleman, a friend of her 
father’s, was Mr. Dudley, a distant cousin, 
who came very often to the school to see his 
relation. It was known even to the girls 
that she did not relish these visits—‘t He 
was so dark and ugly,” she said to her 
friends—and that every time he brought 
her presents she always seemed merely to 
endure him. Some of the girls, however, 
thought him “deeply piratical’’ and inte- 
resting, and also that he could smile sweetly. 

But when she had thus left the schcol, and 
was established in all her splendour, as Miss 
Panton, of Panton Castle, her proceedings 
became of profound interest to the neigh- 
bourhood. It was seen also that Dudley 
was always about the place, either staying at 
the castle, or in the town, where he would 
appear in a small yacht at unexpected 
seasons. As the schoolgirl became a “ young 
lady,” it seemed to be her humour to ex- 
hibit that strange fitfulness and uncertainty 
of humour which wealth and indulgence 
had now made her character. For him her 
father had a curious pity or partiality, and 
was ever saying, “ Let us have that poor 
fellow Dudley here. He’s your terrier dog, 
your worshipper.” At which would 
protest fretfully that she hated and loathed 
him, and would almost cry if the plan were 


scowl.” 


she 
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persisted in. And yet, as a curious trait 
in her character, when her father at first 
would yield to her, thinking he was grati- 
fying her, there would be another turn, and 
she would be fretful again at being taken 
at her word. To them both he was very 
useful, almost necessary, because he was 
eager and willing. People wondered at 
this unmeaning alteration in so “ ordinary” 
a girl, a girl, too, who had none of the re- 
deeming virtues of spoiled or ill-regulated 
minds, namely, a wild and generous im- 
pulsiveness which hurries them into what 
is right. She, indeed, had more of the 
qualities which belong to the meaner ani- 
mals; the uncertainty and spitefulness in 
small matters of the monkey. But there 
did at times come in her face a strange ex- 
pression of desertion, of questing and seek- 
ing for help, which set every string in 
Dudley’s heart a jangling. 

He was half indignant with himself for 
this unmeaning partiality, and at first 
struggled to free himself, but, like a true 
spoiled child, when she saw he had nearly 
succeeded, she exerted her powers, and 
made him her slave again. It was about 
that era, when she had left school some 
three or four years, that she took a freak— 
for it was no more—of exhibiting this 
power ina most singular way. She had with 
her, on a visit, that baronet’s sister-in-law, 
who had gone away from school with her, 
and whom she had treated in her favourite 
fitful way. This girl, it occurred to her one 
day, should marry Dudley She set her 
heart on it, it was a new whim, and it 
should be done, just as she should have that 
horse or dress from her father, though it 
cost a thousand pounds. And to this task 
she set herself so petulantly and so des- 
perately that Dudley saw he must gratify 
her, or else incur her bitter dislike. He was 
well off, the baronet’s sister-in-law was not, 
and was eager to be married. To the sur- 
prise of his friends, to that of Sir Charles, 
and to the overflowing triumph of Miss 
Panton, this extraordinary marriage was 
actually brought about; though almost at 
once the new wife found that she had not 
her husband’s heart, and, being impetuous 
and passionate, they separated within a 
few months, and Dudley came himself to 
tell Laura Panton the news. 

“T hope you are satisfied with your 





handiwork,” he said, bitterly. ‘ You can 
do no more, now—at least to ws !”’ 

She laughed lightly, and from that time 
—about four years before this story begins 
—treated him with more gentleness and 
toleration. She seemed to consider him pro- 
moted to a responsible station, and herself 
privileged to consult him and make him 
useful. He seemed to be quite happy in 
this mastiff-like office, and came and went 
as he chose; and any new guest at Panton 
often wondered at the dark, moody, and 
scowling man, whose eyes glared so, and 
who spoke so little, save when he, the 
guest, touched on her, and the scowling 
man became eloquent. ‘‘ Yes, look at her 
speaking face. There is a whole world be- 
hind it. They think here, because ske will 
be so rich, and all that, that she has no 
other title. I know her well, and tell you 
there is a strange charm about this gir) 
which would attract if she had not a 
farthing. Look, look at her now; see, as 


she turns her face to the lamp! I cannot | 


tell you the effect on me.” The guest 
cannot see it, but thinks privately this is a 
very strange wild creature of a man. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S FINAL READINGS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL anp CO. have great pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. Caries Dickens will resume 
and conclude his interrupted series of FAREWELL 
READINGS at St. James’s Hall, London, early in 
the New Year. 

The Readings will be TWELVE in NUMBER, and none 
will take place out of London. 
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CuAPPELL and Co., 60, New Bond-street, W. 
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